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ARTICLE I. 


Lectures on the Moral Government of God. By NAtHAN- 
reEL W. Taytor, D. D., late Dwight Professor of Di- 
dactic Theology in Yale College.* 


It is now about thirty years since the controversy 
of which the author of these Lectures was the principal 
occasion, was at its height. It occupied many earnest 
and thoughtful minds in New England and in other 
parts. There were zealous partizans on both sides, all 
good and faithful men, equally concerned for the truth. 
On the one side it was supposed that the views advo- 
cated by Dr. Taylor were radically dangerous, subver- 
sive of the evangelical doctrines, and in their logical 
consequences and practical bearings exalting reason 





* This Article is by one who, though no novice in years or expe- 
rience, was a pupil of Dr. Taylor. The Editors do not wish to be 
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portant a subject as the theology of Dr. Taylor, while they cordially 
commend the Article as giving a very intelligent and interesting view 
of it. Eprrors. 
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above Revelation, and so bringing us around to the dis- 
astrous German and French illuminism of the last 
century. The heresiarch himself, it was generally ad- 
mitted, was a good man at heart, and even preached 
the Gospel with great power and success; but this was 
ascribed to culture and grace received before he began 
to speculate, and especially to the teachings of Dr. 
Dwight, whose amanuensis he had been. It was be- 
lieved that his errors would be imbibed, augmented and 
inculcated by his pupils, until the country would be 
overrun with heresy, and perhaps even bare-faced Ra- 
tionalism, unless he and his school were put down and 
a new school established. Thus originated the East 
Windsor Seminary, to be the main and, perhaps, sole 
exponent and defence of New England orthodoxy; for 
even Andover was not above suspicion, and Bangor 
was far “down east.” 

On the other side, it was admitted that the specula- 
tions of Dr. Taylor were somewhat bold and startling 
for the land of steady habits and staid thinking; but it 
was claimed that they involved some great thoughts 
which have not hitherto received their relative share 
of attention. It was believed that his views, so far 
from subverting the evangelical doctrines and displacing 
the Bible, would tend to establish them in our faith, to 
counteract all heresy and infidelity; and some even 
supposed that the essential, if not only thing needed, 
was a clear and universal understanding of this great 
teacher’s philosophy and theology, to solve all diffi- 
culties, harmonize and unify the church, and usher in 
the long desired millenium. 

After the cooling process of thirty years, it is easy to 
see that heated feeling and imagination had some agen- 
cy on both sides. It is not usually in the ardor of 
controversy that men are the wisest prophets. Their 
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stand-point is then at one extreme or another; and 
hence the objects of their vision are magnified or dimi- 
nished. Time is the great teacher of truth, after the 
agitation of controversy; especially in this respect—- 
that it causes the minds which were swinging to ex- 
treme points, like the beat of a pendulum, to settle 
calmly in the centre, whence things may be seen in 
their just proportion. 

It does not now appear, so far as we are informed, 
that the pupils of East Windsor are, either more or less, 
orthodox, earnest or efficient preachers of the gospel 
than those of New Haven and Andover; nor does it 
appear, on the other hand, that even in New Haven, 
amidst the most intense splendors of Dr. Taylor’s in- 
tellect, the millenium has actually come. Yet, he who 
does not know that some great and fundamental truths 
have been elicited, and some philosophical objections 
eliminated from the Christian doctrines, as the fruit of 
this. controversy, must be strangely obtuse or unread 
in relation to these matters. Even those who have been 
most opposed to Dr. Taylor, have stolen and used not 
a little of his thunder. By this remark we intend no 
reproach; for published thoughts are public property, 
and hence it ceases to be stealing, in any bad sense, 
when good and honest minds, earnest for the truth, 
avail themselves of each other’s thoughts. The con- 
troversy has done good service; and now that the actors 
in it have gone to their rest; we may review it without 
prejudice. We are to judge of the views of Dr. Taylor 
by his published works, which embody the substance 
of his teachings in the theological chair. 

“The Moral Government of God was the great thought 
of Dr. Taylor’s intellect, and the favorite theme of his 
instructions in theology. It occupied his mind more 
than any and every other subject.” “To vindicate the 
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ways of God to man, was the object to which all his 
energies were consecrated, and upon which were ex- 
pended the ardor of his glowing soul and the force of 
his strong and steadfast will.” “To this, the whole 
living man was consecrated with an activity and in- 
tensity which have not often been equalled.” So says 
the editor in his able Introduction, and so say all who 
sat beneath his kindling eye and listened to his instruc- 
tions. His great central idea was of moral government, 
and he believed that right views of moral agency and 
human accountability as related to a perfect moral 
government, were the sovereign remedy for atheism, 
pantheism, universalism, and every other ism, that 
would spread its dark wing over the revealed truth of 
God. We love to see every man in earnest about the 
great idea it is his special mission to elaborate; and 
even if he thinks the universe revolves about it, it may 
be all the better for his success. No man ever brought 
much to pass who did not think his idea the great one. 
But while we gratefully accept of all the truths a great 
thinker has succeeded to gather about his idea, we do 
not hold ourselves pledged to accept of the idea itself, 
in the lone sovereignty of its demands. There may be 
other ideas equally important, which we are not at 
liberty to disregard. Deeply convinced, as we are, of 
the great importance of clear and correct views of moral 
government, we are yet painfully convinced that the 
intensest splendors of an intellectual noon-day shining 
upon it, fail to penetrate the awful pall of death which 
sin has thrown over the human soul. Itis not so much 
the want of truth, after all, as it is the downright lust 
of sin, that is leading men to death; and the great 
battle is to be fought quite as earnestly with the heart 
as with the understanding. 

Yet the heart must be reached through the under- 
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standing, and hence all the doctrines of both philosophy 
and religion sustain important relations to the great 
end of the Gospel mission—the regeneration and sancti- 
fication of the souls of men. Nor are most of us fully 
aware of the far-reaching power of an idea that is born 
and nourished in the closet. There was a time when 
the infants Moses, Calvin, Luther and Napoleon, were 
unknown to the world, and were so feeble that a rude 
breath might destroy them; yet, in after times their 
power was felt in the ends of the earth. And so it is 
with a central idea, be the same true or false, good or 
bad. It may take many years for it to arrive at ma- 
turity and work its way out and down through the 
masses, but the leaven of it is everywhere felt at last. 
A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It took 
thirty and more years for the writings of Kant, Lessing, 
Hegel, Bahrdt, Paulus, and others of similar views, to 
penetrate the masses of the people; and accordingly we 
find that the Germans, who came to this country when 
those men were living teachers, had not imbibed their 
views, and were sound and consistent Christians. The 
churches planted and sustained by them in Pennsyl- 
vania and in other parts, are to this day among the 
best in the land. The communities they formed are 
characterized by temperance, industry, chastity, and 
every Christian virtue. But the men and families who 
came to this country some thirty or forty years later, 
after those pantheistic speculations had taken effect in 
the entire strata of German society, were of quite a diffe- 
rent character. They are mostly avowed and practical 
infidels, pantheists, profaners of the Sabbath, and reck- 
less of obligation to both human and divine govern- 
ments. Germany is now slowly recovering from those 
awful depths into which the wild speculations of “sci- 
ence falsely so called” had plunged her; and it remains 
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for the good sense and piety of America to decide 
whether the same disastrous experiment shall be re- 
newed here. 

On the same principle, a central idea that is true 
and important, conceived and wrought out in,the closet 
of a great original mind, works its way gradually and 
almost imperceptibly into other minds; and while one 
man, who in his life-time was perhaps represented as a 
heretic or a dreamer, is sleeping in the dust, his thoughts 
have become a growing power for good in the minds of 
multitudes who will perhaps never know whence they 
came. Just how far Dr. Taylor may have thus influ- 
enced the thinking of the present day, how far he may 
have contributed to assist preachers to remove objec- 
tions to the Christian doctrines, and to present the 
truth of God in its naked power to the understandings 
and consciences of men, will be differently judged by 
different persons. One thing is certain: there is no 
mystification, no fancy work or sentimentalism, in his 
writings; none of that mystical merging of personal rea- 
son and will and responsibility into a generic human 
whole, which is so important an element of the pan- 
theistic school. Whatever may be faults in his views, 
all his teachings, from their elementary inceptions to 
their highest logical conclusions, go to the complete ex- 
termination of the entire pantheistic family—parents, 
children, grandchildren, and first and second cousins. 
He utterly annihilates the whole tribe. Pantheism 
and Dr. Taylor could not breathe together in the same 
universe. His entire system of moral government 
goes to the demonstration of a personal God, indivy- 
idual and personal men, personal capabilities and 
responsibilities, personal duties, personal sins, personal 
obedience, and just retributions according to personal 
deeds done in the body. And who can tell—when it 
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was getting to be considered in this country so pretty a 
thing to play with German philosophy, even in the theo- 
logical chair, and in the pulpit, as furnishing the true 
solution of Christian doctrines—how much such a think- 
er as Dr. Taylor was needed? We could wish the 
whole fraternity of dreamers and skeptics nothing bet- 
ter than to be placed for three good years under the 
teachings of such a man, with understandings capable 
of receiving his instructions and appreciating his logic. 
In saying this, we are not to be understood as endorsing 
his views in all particulars, but as expressing our ge- 
neral approval and admiration of the works before us, 
especially as related to their main subject. 

We shall not take the time to go over the entire 
volumes, but confine our attention to those particulars 
which are most important, and which have been the 
occasion of most controversy. If we fail to understand 
the author, the fault is not his, for no man could use 
language with greater care and precision. He often 
repeats, but never introduces a new word for the sake 
of showingit. He is too dialectical and argumentative 
to please minds, not somewhat trained to logical think- 
ing. He never descends to the sentimental, and sel- 
dom to the pictorial; his strength lies in the realm of 
pure intelligence. He makes no show of learning, and 
is at an infinite remove from everything like pedantry. 
His pages are no where spattered up with Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, German, nor supported on massive piles of 
foot-notes. This is not because he had read so little, 
but because he had read so much, and thought and di- 
gested so thoroughly. No books upon the subject of 
his inquiry escaped his searching eye; but whatever 
thoughts he obtained from them passed so completely 
through the crucible of his own mind, that they came 
forth fresh and original; and hence his entire work 
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is characterized by great uniqueness and simplicity. 
The reader clearly perceives that one, and the same 
mind has done all the thinking, from the beginning to 
the end, and that the strength and continuity of the 
logic were equal to the comprehensiveness of the plan. 

Instead of commencing, as most theological teachers 
do, with the being and attributes of God, and proceed- 
ing thence to the Christian doctrines, he makes it his 
first great point to understand the nature and end of 
moral government. He defines a perfect moral govern- 
ment to be “the influence of the rightful authority of a 
moral governor on moral beings, designed so to control 
their action, as to secure the great end of action on 
their part through the medium of law.” V. I. p. 7. 
The term action is not used in the vulgar sense as in- 
dicating mere executive volition and deed, but to de- 
note the character, in distinction from the original con- 
stitution, of the soul. The soul is assumed to be not a 
mere string of exercises, or rope of sand, but a spiritual 
being, and is supposed to be when under moral law, in 
a state of preference either right or wrong; is either 
obedient or disobedient to the law. It is claimed that 
an active moral agent cannot be neutral in respect to 
character. Moral government is the influence of right- 
ful authority over moral beings, to secure their obedience 
to moral law. Ifit can be demonstrated that such a 
moral government exists, as it clearly can, then there 
is of necessity a moral governor, and hence a personal 
God. The influence of authority in moral government is 
held to be that which results from one’s having the right 
to command by virtue of hissuperior power, wisdom and 
goodness, which qualify him to rule in the best manner. 
Thus the right of the parent to govern his children does 
not rest simply on the parental relation, but on the 
general principle that parents will govern their children 
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better than others will govern them. p. 13. On the 
same general principle rests the right of God to govern 
the moral universe. By virtue of his transcendent 
power, wisdom and goodness, and not from the mere 
fact that the universe is His, He has the moral right to 
reign supreme; and as it is his right thus to reign, so 
it is the duty of all accountable creatures to submit 
themselves unreservedly to his authority. Such is 
right moral action, which it is the object of moral gov- 
ernment to secure. It will be observed that the author 
makes providential government sustain to moral gov- 
ernment the relation of means to end, and hence he con- 
siders moral government as itself the influence of right- 
ful authority, as exercised in all providential means to 
secure obedience. 

The statement that “intelligent moral beings never 
act voluntarily, without acting from a regard to their 
own well-being,” needs to be qualified. In one under- 
standing of it, it is true; in another understanding of 
it, it is mot true. There is certainly a sense in which 
man. is often self-forgetting, and performs many of his 
noblest as well as meanest deeds, without any intelli- 
gent reference to his own welfare. But the love of 
self, or desire of personal well-being, is a constitutional 
element of his nature, and fuses itself, as a subjective 
motive more or less effective, into all his actions. 
Even the unconscious plant or animal, by a sort of 
instinct, seeks its own well-being, and man is never 
exempt from that all-pervading law of self-regard which 
pervades the rest of the universe. But man is also 
endowed with conscience, which looks towards duty ; and 
it is his duty to act from supreme regard to the glory 
of God. Now there is really no conflict between the 
promptings of instinct and those of duty; for man is 
really promoting his own best welfare when he is doing 
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his duty. But then duty must be seen in its own light, 
as we think, and not in the light of the benefit which we 
are to derive from it. In this particular we should 
perhaps differ somewhat frem Dr. Taylor, at least in 
statement. We believe that the cardinal virtues, jus- 
tice, veracity, gratitude, kindness, chastity, fidelity, &c., 
are seen to be excellent in their own lights, irrespective 
of the benefits we derive from them; and in the same 
way we suppose that to act from supreme regard to the 
glory of God, in view of his perfections and his claims 
upon us, is seen to be right and excellent, irrespective 
of all rewards or consequences. There is one advan- 
tage in Dr. Taylor’s mode of statement; it sweeps clean 
away all that fancy work and dawdling rhetoric which 
make so large account of xsthetical and sentimental 
emotion in morality, and presents the subject with a 
severe logical exactness. No man who has due regard 
for “his own well-being,” will willingly place himself 
in the way of the Doctor’s logic, however he may be 
disposed to question some of his premises. And that 
he does not advocate a selfish morality, as some state- 
ments taken by themselves might imply, is certain from 
the fact that he makes benevolence, or a supreme 
regard to the well-being of the universe, the sum of all 
duty; and claims that the moral right of God himself 
to reign sovereign and supreme, is in the fact that from 
his perfections he can in that capacity promote the 
well-being of all, himself included, better than any or 
all other beings could. If any other being could rule 
better, then that other being, in a strictly moral view, 
should hold the throne. It is not might that makes 
right, or places the moral guardian in power, but the 
possession of appropriate qualifications. 

Now as God knows infinitely better than we do what 
is for the highest welfare of the universe, and is in the 
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highest possible degree able and disposed to promote it, 
it becomes our duty to submit our wisdom and our will 
implicitly to him, and to do in all respects just as he 
commands us. His authority is supreme; our duty to 
obey is unqualified. Obedience to him is true moral 
benevolence, the sum of the moral law; disobedience 
is selfishness. The former is a will that enthrones and 
glorifies God; the latter is a will that resists and 
dishonors him. We ought then to do all for the glory 
of God, by rendering to him our supreme allegiance 
and inducing others to do the same; since this only is 
true moral benevolence. We thus in the same act obey 
the highest instinct of our nature and the highest 
demand of conscience. It was not necessary that 
Abraham should see the connection between the act 
enjoined in the case of being required to sacrifice his 
son and the benefit to result; it was enough that God 
required it. He was to glorify God by an implicit, 
trustful, obedience, assured that the glory of God 
involved the highest welfare of the universe, his own 
included. Such is our understanding of the author on 
this point. 

The next point is, that a perfect moral government 
involves the exercise of authority through the medium 
of law. The law must be promulgated to the subjects 
as the will of the moral governor; as their authoritative 
and perfect rule of action; as requiring of them 
benevolence and forbidding selfishness; as expressing 
the ruler’s highest approbation of obedience and disap- 
probation of disobedience, including the appropriate 
sanctions of his authority. p. 17. Benevolence, as the 
act of a moral being, or obedience to the laws, is 
defined, “‘an elective preference of the highest well- 
being of all other sentient beings as his supreme object. 
Selfishness, as the act of a moral being, is an elective 
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preference of the world, as his supreme object. By the 
term world,” the author says in a note, “I here mean 
every possible good, which as an object of choice by a 
moral being can come into competition with the highest 
well-being, and with what is necessary to or implied in 
the highest well-being of all other sentient beings. To 
explain further, every elective preference of an object 
as supreme, is a choice between those objects, and those 
only, which can come into competition as objects of 
election or choice, and also a preference of every other 
object which is implied in, or necessary to, the existence 
of the supreme object. Now, with the object of the 
benevolent preference, viz., the highest good of all 
other sentient beings, the highest good of the agent can 
never come into competition as an object of election or 
choice, for the highest well-being of the agent depends 
on the highest well-being, or rather on his choice of the 
highest well-being of all other beings.” This does not 
seem to be the best mode of statement, for it naturally 
conveys the idea that the agent is after all self-seeking, 
even in his so-called benevolent action; but as ex- 
plained by the author the meaning is, that the welfare 
of all parties lies in the same direction, so that in 
seeking the highest welfare of others the agent is also 
assuredly promoting both theirs and his own. “It is 
of course, not indeed an uninterested, but a disinterested 
affection, it being its true nature and tendency as a 
benevolent preference, to sacrifice all good, and to sub- 
mit to and incur all evil, on his part, which can be 
necessary to secure the highest well-being of all other 
beings.” p. 20. Such is thought to have been the 
benevolence of Jesus, who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross. Each of such acts of 
elective preference is a supreme affection; it is an 
intelligent preference of its object as supreme; it is a 
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morally free action; it is a permanent state of mind; 
it is a predominant state, as it controls and directs all 
other actions of the being in subserviency to the accom- 
plishment of its end. It is not a dry choice, but “it 
brings into requisition the whole inner and outer man, 
the intellect, susceptibility, will, and heart, in all the 
various forms of thought, feeling, affection, volition, 
with all the power of executive action, and all in sub- 
_serviency to the supreme object.” p. 28. Such an 
elective preference, having the glory of God as in- 
volving the highest universal welfare as its object, must 
be the holy benevolence enjoined in the Scripture. 
The term right may express only the adaptation of 
means to ends; it then indicates subordinate action, in 
which there is no moral quality. It is also used to 
express the motive; it then indicates predominant 
action, in which all moral quality resides. “It thus 
appears that no action except predominant action, is or 
can be either morally right or morally wrong. But 
there is no predominant action, excepting either 
benevolence or selfishness. No action then is morally 
right except benevolence, and no action is morally 
wrong except selfishness; in other words, benevolence 
is the only morally right action, and selfishness is the 
only morally wrong action. Since, therefore, it is 
admitted that the law of a perfect moral government 
requires morally right action as the sum of obedience, 
and forbids morally wrong action as the sum of disobe- 
dience, it follows, that the law of such a government 
must require benevolence as the sum of obedience, and 
forbid selfishness as the sum of disobedience.” p. 68. . 
In other words, as Christ has taught, “Love is the ful- — 
filling of the law.” ° 
The nature, necessity, and equity of legal sanctions, 
are illustrated with great force. These sanctions must 
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be seen to proceed from the ruler, and must be such as 
to show that “he regards right moral action with 
supreme approbation, and wrong moral action with 
supreme disapprobation.” p. 91. In no other way can 
he manifest his moral benevolence, and thus vindicate 
his rightful authority. Without legal sanctions, faith- 
fully and forever executed, moral law ceases to sustain 
the dignity of law and sinks to the position of mere 
advice. It even falls below respectable advice, as such 
advice has truth on its side; whereas a law without 
sanction is a virtual falsehood. In this view God must 
be false to the welfare of his subjects and thus cease to 
be benevolent, unless he is faithful to punish the wicked 
as well as reward the righteous. His justice is as 
benevolent as his mercy; and in one sense even more 
so, since mercy is his delight, and punishment in itself 
affords him no pleasure. “Is it said that it is fit, or 
proper, or right, or what ought to be done, and that we 
instinctively feel it to be so? But why is it right to 
inflict suffering purely for the sake of inflicting it? 
Who are the beings that instinctively feel this to be 
right, and in what world do they dwell? Of such a 
species of beings we have no knowledge, and with 
them, if they exist, we utterly disclaim all fraternity.” 
p. 133. Thus all punishment not recuperative, and 
not more properly termed chastisement, is to sustain 
the majesty of law and eternally vindicate truth and 
righteousness. All the attributes and all the doings of 
God are alike controlled by benevolence; even those 
which inflict the terrible pangs of the second death 
upon the wicked. He acts from the same motive that 
he demands in us; with him, as truly as with us, love 
is the fulfilling of the law. “God is love.” The 
author concludes: “Christianity is not a selfish system 
of religion. Infidels have often said, that Christianity, 
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inasmuch as it aims to influence men by rewards and 
punishments, is a selfish, mean, and mercenary system. 
And I am sorry to say, that many of the friends and 
advocates of Christianity have furnished too much 
occasion for this reproach. It has often been said in 
the pulpit, that man cannot act under the influence of 
the divine threatenings without acting in a selfish 
manner; and yet oftener, how this can be otherwise has 
been deemed an unsolvable problem.” “According to 
the views now given of legal sanctions as involving 
natural good and evil, they appeal not to human sel- 
fishness at all, but only to self-love, or to the constitu- 
tional susceptibility of the mind to happiness and 
misery. They do not appeal to selfishness, because 
that would be to offer a less good than the greatest. 
But those sanctions proffer the highest good that man 
is capable—the happiness of being good and doing 
good. And to choose this is to be disinterestedly 
benevolent.” p. 153. 

Having shown, by a course of strong logical demon- 
stration, the credibility of sanctions as involving the 
endless perdition of the wicked as well as the endless 
blessedness of the righteous, the author says: “How 
much has been said and written on the subject, to throw 
Christianity beyond the boundary of human credibility ! 
as if the supreme Lawgiver of the universe had nothing 
to do in his administration but to caress the fondlings 
of his love, and to scatter blessings among them 
whether obedient or disobedient! How often are ap- 
peals made to all that is revolting in the cruelty of a 
tyrant; how often is this contrasted with all that is 
touching in the tenderness of a mother; as if the go- 
vernor of the moral universe must be either a Nero or 
a woman! Surely a mother’s tenderness, lovely as it 
is, does not exactly qualify her to rule a pandemonium! 
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To resert to such appeals in argument then, is not 7ea- 
soning. 'To him who knows enough to reason at all on 
the subject, there is a majesty in law, there is certainly 
a majesty in God’s dominion, which looks down with 
contempt on such expedients to degrade it.”—“ We may 
safely say, that there is no subject within the limits of 
human inquiry, on which the human mind is more 
liable to be unduly swayed by interest and feeling, nor 
one, on which such influence is less apt to be suspected.” 
p- 182. The following passage cannot be too earnestly 
pondered: “All this, however, is unphilosophical. Re- 
proach not the advocates of Christianity for severity of 
temper, in maintaining what may seem to you gloomy 
or even terrific views of God’s moral government. How 
easy is it to recriminate with at least equal plausibility ! 
For what is more terrific than the God of Infidelity? 
On your scheme, all is uncertainty, darkness, terror. 
On ours only, is there light and hope even in well-doing. 
Hell itself giveth both, for it upholds the empire of 
righteousness. This is a subject then, which, above all 
others, calls on us to protect the understanding from 
all the vagaries of the imagination and all the feelings 
of the heart. Here, if any where, should the mind be 
disciplined to the use of simple intellect, and be pre- 
pared to follow the light of evidence, to give up every 
thing to the supremacy of argument, to adopt conclu- 
sions however unwelcome, and to make sacrifices how- 
ever painful, the moment truth demands them. For 
truth, be it said to her eternal honor, never can require 
a sacrifice which our highest good does not also de- 
mand.” p. 183. 

The author proceeds to demonstrate, with resistless _ 
clearness and force, the actual existence of a moral go- 
vernment administered by God over men. To the ob- 
jection urged from the great and extensive perversion 
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of its design, he replies, that “the perversion of a design 
clearly manifested in the structure and condition of a 
thing, which perversion can be easily accounted for 
consistently with the reality of the design, is no evi- 
dence against the reality.” The author had previously 
shown that it is essential to a perfect moral government, 
that the ruler enact laws enjoining benevolence, with 
appropriate sanctions, and that he sincerely prefer obe- 
dience in all cases. But it is to be remembered that 
his preferring that his subjects should all obey him 
under the motives they have, and his doing more than 
he does to make them obey, are two very distinct things. 
The former respects their acts; the latter respects his 
own acts. He prefers to do right himself, rather than 
wrong; and he prefers that all his subjects should also 
do right themselves, rather than wrong. If all the sub- 
jects did their duty as the ruler does his, that is, if all 
accountable creatures were as true and faithful to God 
as He is to them, there would be no evil in the uni- 
verse, and all would be as the God of truth and love 
would have it. But then the question is asked, Why 
does not God put forth influences sufficient to make all 
obey? The rational answer must be that he may see rea- 
sons known only to himself, why he cannot, consistently 
with his glory as concerned in the best administration of 
perfect moral government, put forth more influences 
than he does, to induce obedience. His argument and 
appeal to us is, “What more could I have done?” Dr. 
Taylor does not assert that it is so, but that it may be. 
“All that my present purpose requires is, to say that 
those things may be true. This cannot be controverted. 
It is possible that the greatest good required exactly the 
present system, but not the perversion of moral agency 
in a single instance, under the present system. It may 
be true, that it is impossible that God should adopt the 
best moral system and prevent the perversion of moral 
1B 
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agency in avy greater degree than he does prevent it; 
it may be better, that moral agency should, in every 
instance, be rightly used rather than perverted under 
the present system; and of course, it may be true, that 
the Creator, notwithstanding the actual perversion of 
moral agency, prefers that every human being should 
act morally right rather than morally wrong.” p. 189. 

To the argument that there must be a greater tendency 
in men to morally wrong than to morally right action, 
since all go astray, the author replies, without denying 
the propriety of calling that a tendency which he thinks 
is more properly called a ground of certainty: “The 
tendency to right and to wrong moral action in every 
moral being, implies no conflict between opposing powers 
or influences, in which the one overcomes the other as 
being the superior or greater power or influence. The 
only power in the case is the WILL, which is equally 
adequate to either act.” p. 194. In reply to the argu- 
ment of such as hold that God, on the whole, prefers that 
men, who sin, should sin rather than obey him, because 
sin is the means of the greater good as overruled by 
him for his glory, the author says, on this supposition: 
“What is this Infinite Being? He is plainly the most 
appalling object that ever terrified a phrenzied imagi- 
nation. You cannot conceive of another so fitted to 
overwhelm with terror and dismay; an Infinite Being 
preferring wrong to right moral action!—the great 
God—the friend and patron of iniquity! What ground 
for hope, for confidence, for joy, could remain under 
his dominion? Who could pray, or praise, or love, . 
or rejoice? Whose hopes would not perish; whose 
heart would not break; whose spirit would not sink 
and die in anguish? Yet men, to defend their schemes 
of faith, talk of a benevolent God, who, on the whole, 
prefers vice to virtue—sin to holiness! What proof 
then, that any creature of his power, formed in his 
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image, will not become a fiend, and his moral universe 
a pandemonium? Dream of any thing else, and enjoy 
it as you may, but dream not, for consolation’s sake, of 
a benevolent God who is the minister of sin! Of all 
the absurdities that ever disgraced Deism or Univer- 
salism, or any other system of faith, that which com- 
bines the character of the perfect God and a perfect 
devil in one being, is the most monstrous.” p. 201. 
That God, in all cases, prefers obedience to his law to 
disobedience, that he firmly insists on obedience, that 
unless the wicked return to allegiance under his provi- 
sions of grace, they will eternally perish, is argued as 
follows: “Why has he entered upon this moral economy 
if it is to be abandoned as a disgraceful mockery in the 
view of his moral creation? Is he too weak to vindi- 
cate the high prerogative he has assumed? This will 
not be pretended. Will his heart fail him? Will he, 
in the tenderness of his relentings, sink all that is ve- 
nerable and awful in the character of a lawgiver and 
judge, in the weakness of parental indulgence; and so 
consent in the issue to expose himself to the ridicule, 
the contempt, and the defiance of a mere pretender to 
authority? Is God to stand before his moral creation, 
in the assumption of the high prerogative of its sove- 
reign king, and yet in the mere pageantry of one from 
whom obedience has nothing to hope, and transgres- 
sion nothing to fear? What an absurdity!” p. 205.— 
“ Death—that heaviest thunderbolt of God’s wrath, that 
ever falls on this groaning creation—what is death? 
What is it? What will it do with that frail imagina- 
tion of yours that God is all tenderness? Look over 
these terrors of God and say, Are they to lead us to sup- 
pose ourselves the mere “nurslings of his fondness,” 
instead of the subjects of his righteous and holy domi- 
nion? Is all this designed only to lead us to make 
merry around the death-bed of others of on our own, 
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or to amuse ourselves with trifles when we or others are 
falling into the hands of the livingGod? No. The fear 
of God as a righteous lawgiver and judge, is no super- 
stitious fear. God does not reveal himself to us throned 
in the soft and smiling radiance of an indulgent deity, 
caring more for our happiness than for our moral con- 
duct.” p. 229. 

As the moral government of God reaches into eternity 
and assumes that man is to exist forever, the author con- 
siders the evidence for our immortality. Whether the 
soulis material or immaterial, he does not consider “ of 
any importance on the question of its immortality. 
The only use which seems to be made of it, is to refute 
an objection against the possibility of the soul’s future 
existence.” The following is a specimen of reasoning 
for man’s immortality from the greatness of God and 
of material nature. “ All the analogies, tendencies 
and relations everywhere conspicuous, are great, and 
manifest great designs and results. This material sys- 
tem bespeaks a corresponding moral system which is 
great, and furnishes unquestionable intimations of a 
vast scheme whose disclosures will be great. The 
moral system as here developed is great in its author- 
ity, its laws, in all its tendencies and actual results. 
God is great. Man is great. His nature bespeaks the 
dignity of an immortal, and looks onward to the gran- 
deurs of eternity. Eternity is great. And yet man, 
for whom all this greatness exists—placed amid it all, 
and next in greatness to his God—man, made, designed, 
and fitted for eternity, exists but a moment! Is it © 
credible? Is it not a violence to the harmonies of 
creation, and a defeat and failure of God’s designs, that . 
no rational man can believe?” p. 243. 

The next position is, that God administers his moral 
government oyer men under an economy of grace. This 
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is done through an atonement, by which the author 
means “some expedient or provision, by which he shows 
as high disapprobation of transgression as he would by 
the punishment of transgressors.” p. 247. He shows 
that the manner in which God distributes good and evil 
in this world, entirely harmonises with such an economy; 
that God, in the distribution of good and evil, clearly 
and decisively evinces a design to restore man to virtue 
and happiness; and that the perfect equity or justice 
of amoral governor, can be reconciled with mercy to 
transgressors, only through an atonement. He main- 
tains that the same justice of God demands alike an 
atonement and the return of the sinner through it to 
allegiance and holiness, and that his justice is ‘nothing 
but benevolence, disapproving, abhorring, and determin- 
ing to punish sin in the subject of his government, as that 
which undermines his authority, and tends to destroy 
the highest happiness, and to produce all evil.” p. 265. 
“Tf any thing is true in moral reasoning, it is this; 
that a benevolent God as a moral governor, and thus 
the guardian of his kingdom, must feel and must ex- 
press an abhorrence of the supreme evil of sin, and must 
make that expression either by a full and exact retri- 
bution, or in some other way; i. e. through an atone- 
ment. The infidel denies an atonement. The conse- 
quence is inevitable. Every subject of God’s moral gov- 
ernment is a transgressor, and doomed without hope 
to utter and endless misery. Does he say, This is in it- 
self incredible, impossible? I reply that it is neither. 
The destruction of such aworld as this for its rebellion 
against God, may be less, in comparison with his uni- 
versal kingdom, than the penalties which every benev- 
vlent parent inflicts on his children, compared with 
the end of their infliction ; it may be, as I have said, an 
infinitesimal compared with unlimited vastness. The 
infidel then, on his present premises, is compelled to 
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admit, that every human being is doomed to everlas- 
ting destruction.” p. 272. “Christianity is false or 
Christianity is true. If false, then you must either be- 
lieve in a selfish malignant deity, and consent to dwell 
forever amid the darkness and terrors of his fearful do- 
minion, or you must believe in God’s benevolence, and 
abide the more fearful doom of his just and eternal in- 
dignation.” “Christianity comes as a messenger from 
God with God’s credentials. It conducts us into the 
very sanctuary of his glories, where justice reigns, and 
mercy triumphs in still brighter splendor. In this holy 
of holies, it points us to the great and perfect sacrifice 
for this world’s redemption, and shows _us without a 
veil of mystery, A JUST GOD AND YET A SAVIOUR.” p. 274. 

It has ever been a great problem to reconcile the ex- 
istence of evil with the perfect benevolence of God. Dr. 
Taylor says, “The position is incontrovertible, that a be- 
nevolent God will produce the greatest good in his power ; 
and that therefore whatever he does in any given in- 
stance, must be not only better than to do nothing, but 
the best thing which he can do in that instance.”— 
“Tt has been often assumed, that the greatest good 
possible or the greatest conceivable good, is possible to 
God; and that therefore the greatest conceivable good, 
and the greatest good possible to God, are identical. 
This is obviously an unauthorized assumption. For 
what is plainer, than that God may have created a 
system, which will result in the greatest good possible 
to him; i. e., the greatest good which he can secure; 
but which would result in still greater good, were crea- 
tures to employ their powers in a perfect manner.” p. 
292. “Ido not say that there is an impossibility that 
God should prevent all sin under a moral system; nor 
even that it may not be true that there is not such an 
impossibility ; but I affirm simply, that there may be. 
This is sufficient for my present purpose, that of 
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answering the objection to the divine benevolence, 
derived from the existence of moral evil.” p. 307. But 
we are told that with God all things are possible, and 
hence the supposition of difficulties in a moral system 
which he cannot overcome so as to prevent all sin and 
produce a universe of unmingled holiness and of the 
highest conceivable bliss, is an impious limitation of 
divine power. To this the author replies: “It is readily 
admitted, that in the true sense of the language, ‘all 
things are possible with God.’ But what are often and 
properly called things in one sense, cannot be properly 
called things in another. In the most general sense, 
any mere object of thought is properly called a thing. Of 
these objects there are two classes. The one class are 
things (thought things) which are not real, and those 
which are not possible; while the other class are things 
which are either real or possible. Thus to make two 
and two equal to five, is impossible. Does it then 
imply any deficiency of power in God, that he cannot 
make two and two equal to five? No more does it 
imply any deficiency in power on his part, that he 
cannot prevent, in supposable cases, beings who can 
sin, in despite of his power, i. e., moral beings from 
sinning, under the best moral system. In the nature 
of things, there may be an impossibility which involves 
a contradiction. If such impossibilities limit the power 
of God, or are inconsistent with his omnipotence, who 
ean believe or assert his omnipotence?” p. 322. We 
have preferred that the distinguished author should 
speak for himself on these debated points. Having 
removed the objections to the perfect benevolence of 
God found in the existence of evils under his govern- 
ment, he proceeds to exhibit the positive proofs for it 
in a course of resistless argument. This is followed by 
an argument for the truth of Christianity equally 
cogent and conclusive. 
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The second volume is on THE Morat GOVERNMENT 
or Gop AS REVEALED IN THE ScriptuRES. The author 
begins with the nature of man; shows that he was 
from the first placed under moral government; that 
this relation of man to God is assumed and formally 
claimed throughout the Scriptures;—he proceeds to 
consider the history of God’s providential dealings with 
man ; the theocracy of Israel; and the leading doctrines 
of revelation. Such is the general plan and course of 
the volume. The author thinks that clear and just views 
of man as a competent and responsible moral agent, of 
the nature and end of moral government, and a survey 
of God’s actual dealings with our race as revealed in 
the Scriptures and otherwise, should always precede 
and illuminate the discussion of the Christian doctrines. 
Without these, the doctrines are in a relative false posi- 
tion, and exhibit God in his government over men more 
as an arbitrary, selfish, and capricious sovereign, than 
as a just and benevolent guardian. “In this view of 
the moral government of God,” he says, “I am con- 
strained to ask, Have the orthodox part of the Christian 
ministry, in one important respect, rightly divided the 
word of truth? I do not ask whether they have 
denied, nor whether they have not recognized by 
distinct implication in many forms, nor whether they 
have not assumed in some general form, God’s moral 
government over men. But I ask, whether, according 
to the Scriptural standard of exhibition, they have not 
given an inferior prominence to God’s moral govern- 
ment compared with that which they have given to his 
providential government? Have they not, in their 
sermons and other writings, placed God’s moral govern- 
ment in the background, and his providential govern- 
ment, as including what have been esteemed and called 
the great doctrines of the Scriptures, in the foreground? 
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Have they even attempted to unfold the former in its 
nature, in its elementary and fundamental principles, 
and in its momentous relations, as fully and thoroughly 
as they have the latter? Have they not dwelt upon, 
and given an almost exclusive prominence to the so- 
called doctrines, e. g., the Five Points of Calvinism, 
such as the doctrines of decrees, election, depravity, 
justification by faith only, regeneration, the perse- 
verance of the saints; or, what is worse, such dogmas 
as imputation, imputed sin and imputed righteousness, 
original sin, limited atonement, man’s inability to per- 
form his duty or act morally right? Even without 
supposing error in what they have taught, have not 
their teachings respected man’s dependence on God, 
rather than man’s moral obligation to obey God?”— 
“Have they not, to a great extent, taught a mode of 
dependence on the Holy Spirit, which, instead of 
enhancing, as the nature of man’s real dependence 
actually does, his obligation to act morally right in 
immediate obedience to God’s authority, absolutely 
subverts his obligation so to act, and God’s authority to 
require him so to act?” Vol. II. p. 25. “ Doctrine has 
a causative relation to precept, and precept a dependent 
relation to doctrine. Take away these relations be- 
tween them, and you destroy both, by depriving each 
of one essential element of its relative nature.” p. 26. 
These are among the last and most mature reflections 
of the lamented author. 

An elaborate and extensive survey of the Theocracy, 
or the government of Israel by Moses, as God’s agent, 
is next taken. A theocracy is defined to be, “the civil 
government of a nation or people in which the supreme 
divinity, whether one God or many gods, assumes the 
two relations of national King and national God, or 
tutelary deity, and administers by his extraordinary 
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providence, their entire civil polity under a system of 
grace; thus exhibiting, by inference and representation, 
his higher system of moral government over them as 
moral and immortal beings.” p. 42. It is shown that 
such was the actual government over Israel, admin- 
istered through Moses. The whole plan and working 
of it were typical and representative, to set forth in the 
eyes of the world and of all future ages God’s ever- 
lasting government over men as accountable and 
immortal beings. The reasonableness and the fact of 
such a procedure, are demonstrated, with great fulness 
and ability, both from the light of nature and from the 
Scriptures. The way is now prepared for a Scriptural 
view of the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity, in the 
light of moral government as exhibited by the author. 
We have not room to say much here, and must limit 
our design to some of the more essential points as held 
and explained by the author. 3 

In regard to the doctrine of man’s inability he says: 
“There are but three theories on the subject which I 
deem worthy of notice—the Augustinian or Calvinistic, 
the Arminian, and the Edwardean. According to the 
first we are told, and this on the pretended authority 
of the word of God, but without a text to prove it, 
that all mankind, as they were created one moral person 
in Adam, had this power to obey God, but that they 
utterly lost it by sinning in him, and that all his 
descendants thus created and existent in Adam, are 
born without this power as truly as the beasts of the 
field, and yet are responsible for the use of it.”——“The 
Arminian theory of man’s inability or want of power is 
the same, excepting a vain attempt to conceal its revol- 
ting aspect by the still greater absurdity of a gracious 
ability.’ —“The Edwardean theory is that of an ability 
io will opposites at the same time.” Vide Edwards’ 
Inquiry, &. P. III. Sec. 4. 
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In our judgment neither Dr. Taylor nor Dr. Tappan, 
nor any other writers within our knowledge who have 
accused Edwards of error in regard to the freedom of 
the will, have fairly met his argument. There is some- 
times in his reasoning a confusion of terms, from his 
using the same term in different senses, which a more 
cautious and exacting definition might have avoided. 
But he clearly never meant to teach that man can and 
cannot, in the same sense. He meant to say, that acting 
as a man, he can obey God, but acting as a sinner, 
he cannot obey God. “The carnal mind is enmity,” 
&. He held, as we all do, that it is the duty of every 
person to act the man as God made him to act, and 
never his duty to act the sinner. He hence distin- 
guishes between what he calls natural and moral ability 
to right action; the former being the ability which man 
has by virtue of his nature as a man, the latter the 
ability which a good man has, by virtue of his having 
already begun to will and practise the right. All minds 
know the distinction between natural and acquired 
ability, as in the case of an artist or a musician, and it 
is much the same here. Merely attempting to prove 
that the will is free, is only attempting to prove that 
the will is a will, or a power of willing. This would be 
only a stupid attempt to prove that what is, is. It was 
not the way of President Edwards to trifle thus. Much 
less did he teach a “natural ability of man to obey God, 
that has no existence and can have none.” p. 134, Vol. 
II. The natural ability of man to obey God, which 
Edwards taught, has real, substantial existence. Man 
has it in his entire and perfect freedom of choice, a free- 
dom not at all impaired by the fall. 

But it has been said that if men are thus free in the 
exercise of their wills, there can be no moral certainty 
in regard to their future choices. But certainly a ne- 
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cessity should not be thus confounded. There is moral 
certainty; and in the divine mind all our future actions 
must be as well known as the past. It may be morally 
certain, even to us, how a man will choose in a given 
case; but this does not impair his freedom, nor his re- 
sponsibility in the volition; it rather enhances them. 
It may be morally certain, for instance, that a man prac- 
tised in iniquity will, under certain temptations, accept of 
a bribe. Still he is as free and responsible in his choice 
as though there were no certainty in the case. He acts 
in some respects, and more freely in his choices now, than 
in the early and hesitating stages of his depravity. His 
choice is therefore amore convincing demonstration of his 
guilt. The worse a manis, the more certain it is that he 
will do wrong, and the more free and earnest he is in choo- 
sing todoso. Now, take the other side, and instance the 
man of whom there can be no doubt that he will do 
right in a case of unquestionable duty. Such a man is 
of a higher moral excellence than one of whose choice 
we have reason to doubt. We are all acquainted with 
men of whom we no more doubt, beforehand, whether 
they will choose to do right, than we doubt, after the 
result has transpired, whether they have chosen to do 
so. This clearly is not because their wills are in bon- 
dage, and the freedom and virtue of their choice are 
thus impaired, but because they are persons of such 
known excellence, Such, then, is moral certainty, in 
distinction from necessity; and such, of course, its con- 
sistency with human freedom; a certainty which must, 
in a divine mind, embrace all future as well as all past 
human choices, and a freedom not in any wise impaired, 
but even augmented and confirmed, by the certainty. 
Dr. Taylor proceeds in this way: “God can give no 
such ability toman. The natural ability of man to obey 
God, as defined by Edwards and others, has no exis- 
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tence, and can have none. It is an essential nothing.” 
p. 133. Thrusting all these theories aside, as the dust 
and smoke of mere human speculations, obscuring divine 
truth, the author says, “I shall attempt to show that 
the Scriptures always proceed on the assumption of 
man’s ability or power to obey God; that there is not a 
passage in the sacred volume which teaches or implies 
any inability of man to act morally right—that the pas- 
sages commonly relied upon to prove man’s inability to 
act morally right, assert no such inability, but an ina- 
bility in respect to something widely different; and par- 
ticularly an inability or impossibility with a morally 
wrong heart to act ight in subordinate or executive ac- 
tion, which is not moral action. This inability is in- 
culcated to show how vain the hope is of pleasing God 
with a wrong heart, and as a reason for changing the 
heart, thus clearly implying, not that the sinner cannot 
change his heart, but that he can. (Rom. viii. 7, 8; 
Matt. vii. 18; xii. 33, 34; John iv. 5.”) p.133-4. We 
must not be understood as unqualifiedly endorsing all 
the above views and statements, but their impor- 
tance demands that the author should express them 
fully in hisown words. His proofs from the Scriptures 
are copious and to the purpose. While thus strenuously 
advocating the doctrine of man’s ability to obey God, 
he as strenuously asserts his utter unwillingness to do 
so, and this is his view of human depravity. In this 
we quite agree with him, and this, we suppose, was the 
view of Edwards, although from a confusion of terms 
he was not always consistent with himself, or true to 
his own reasoning. 

That view of the Christian atonement which suppo- 
ses a mystical union, imputation, or transfer of guilt, 
is next considered. The author asserts: “No mystical 
union, nor imputation, nor anything else, on the part 
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of a sovereign God, can impart il-desert to a perfectly 
obedient subject, of a perfect law. We know this with 
a higher degree of mental assurance, than that with 
which we do or can believe that there is a perfect God.” 
“Unless man then can unknow his necessary cognitions; 
unless he can know that to be false which he knows to be 
true; unless he can know that tobe true, which he knows 
to be false; unless he can know that to be just which he 
knows to be unjust, he cannot but know that ill-desert 
cannot be truly affirmed ofa perfectly obedient subject of a 
perfect law, and ofcourse that such a being cannot be capa- 
ble of bearing, de merito, the legal penalty of such a law. 
He who asserts the contrary, only proves that through 
the want of reflection, he overlooks his own knowledge.” 
pp. 158-9. The atonement is held to result in sustain- 
ing the authority of the law-giver in the act of pardon 
and justification, and not in giving the sinner any claim 
to favor; while the only conditions of salvation must 
be faith and contrition. By the redeemed in. heaven, 
“the ill-desert of sin, will not be regarded as a thing 
that was and is not, nor yet forgotten and unthought 
of, in one note of that song to the Lamb who is in the 
midst of the throne—much less will a right to pardon and 
eternal life be claimed in that song.”—‘“‘The heaven 
of the sinner is emphatically the contrition of grateful 
love, even under the smile of God, singing, ‘Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins, in his own 
blood.’” 

The atonement, then, does not imply a mystical one- 
ness, nor a literal transfer of personal guilt, nor a guid 
‘pro quo, or mercantile transaction; but it sustains the 
authority of God and the majesty of law in the forgive- 
ness and salvation of repenting sinners who deserve 
perdition; its great ultimate object being to reclaim 
them to personal obedience and endless bliss. And to 
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such obedience they mus¢ return, or the atonement can- 
not save them, but only enhance their condemnation, 
To this duty they must be held as reasonable, practi- 
cable, immediate, with all the authority of God, and 
the momentous sanctions of eternity. The atonement 
does not abate one iota of the necessity or the duty of 
personal holiness. Men must by it return to God from 
whom they have departed; they must begin to love him 
on earth and love him forever as the law requires, or 
they will perish, under the condemnation of the law, and 
the deeper condemnation of grace. “And yet,” our au- 
thor asserts, “the pulpit and the press, theology, preach- 
ing, prayer, all join the chaunt of the sluggard heart 
—you cannot, you cannot; i.e., you cannot love God as 
much as you can,” p. 206. 

The question is subsequently raised, How can God 
as a holy and true being prefer that all should love and 
enjoy him, and yet propose or decree all events, sin in- 
cluded? This is answered by showing, that God may 
in a sense purpose the existence of that which he would 
prefer not to have exist; not by doing differently him- 
self, but by others’ doing differently. The argument 
all turns on the use of the word purpose or decree in this 
connection. A perfect. moral governor prefers the best 
system of moral agency to any other, and even if there 
are evils incidental to it, he still prefers its existence, 
with all the evils pertaining to it, to its non-existence. 
“If I be asked,” says Dr. T., “whether God may not 
bring greater good out of the existence of sin, and the 
system with which it is connected, than would have 
been the result of the obedience which would have been 
actually rendered under any different system, I reply 
that there is no doubt of it. But this does not prove 
that he will, or can bring more good out of sin, than 
would have resulted from the obedience which SHOULD 
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AND MIGHT have been rendered in this system. Of course 
it does not show that sin in this system is necessary to 
the greatest good.” p. 245. There is then a sense in 
which God, as truly as man, may purpose or decree 
events which he would gladly avoid, but the avoidance 
of which, so far as Ais agency is concerned, would not on 
the whole promote the highest good. This is no limi- 
tation of divine power; for all power must be relative, and 
this is a case to which it sustains no relation. Even the 
power of God himself is as inadequate to make three and 
two ten, as is the power of man. The author justly con- 
cludes, therefore, that either the term “decree, purpose, 
predestination, and the like,’ should not be used, or they 
should be carefully explained, so as not to mislead us. 
He explains them to indicate, as related to moral evil in 
the divine system, not what God prefers to obedience 
and blessedness in its stead, but what is incidental to 
the best system of the abuse by it, and thus morally cer- 
tain. This forms a strong rational basis of our submis- 
sion and resignation to God, and trust in his care and 
guidance under all the ills of life, even those which we 
experience from the conduct of the wicked. See pp. 
303, 304. 

But we have reached our prescribed limits, and must 
conclude this imperfect survey. As to the argument 
for divine revelation from miracles, it is enough to say 
that it is a fine specimen of logic, and both in its con- 
ception and its dialectics above the possibility of being re- 
futed. A miracle is well defined to be an event which 
can be accounted for only by ascribing it to a direct di- 
vine agency, or which cannot be accounted for by as- 
cribing it to any law of nature, or to the agency or.ac- 
tion of any created agent, or cause.” p. 379. Of course, 
a miracle is the highest proof of a direct interposition of 
God, and sets the seal of his authority upon the reve- 
lation which it attests. 
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We have aimed only at a brief and general exposi- 
tion of Dr. Taylor’s views as presented in the volumes 
before us, with the expectation that all our readers will 
eventually possess and read them for themselves. They 
well be differently judged, even by good men and good 
thinkers. We may be thought to have been unduly 
partial in their favor. So be it. We should be false 
to ourselves, to forget the benignant countenance and 
brilliant eyes, the clear ring and melody of voice, the 
breathing thoughts and burning words; the patient 
heart, kind manner, genial tones, large insight and un- 
faltering logic; which, in the days of our pupilage, 
taught us to think, to reason, to believe, and joyfully 
to commit to our glorious God and Father all that is 
dear to us whether in time or in eternity. But speak- 
ing impartially, and without fear of contradiction, we 
only utter what will prove to be the growing conviction 
of all thoughtful men, that whatever may be found to 
be erroneous in the speculations of Dr. Taylor, he has 
made his mark on his age; he has done great and good 
thinking; he has actually set theological science for- 
ward; he has made the world wiser and better. That 
is enough for one man. No person who duly respects 
either his own intellect or candor, will be slow to admit 
that Dr. Taylor holds a place among the great original 
thinkers and the most noble Christians of this or any 


age. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE—TRIAL OF A BOOK. 


We have biographies of men, why not of books? 
They too have a sort of life, interwoven sometimes so 
closely with their age, that neither can be properly 
understood without the other. "We may compare them 
to the standards or banners of a host, waving over the 
marching ages, with their watchword or pictured symbol 
traced upon them for every eye, and experiencing to 
some extent the fate of the age—sharing its defeats or 
floating over its scenes of triumph. But the history of 
a book is not merely to be gathered like that of a work 
of art,a bridge or temple, from the visible and material. 
It has a life in the lives of men and nations. Brave 
old Milton thought so, when in his noble “ Defence of 
the Liberty of unlicensed Printing,” he said, “almost as 
good kill a man, as kill a good book.” Many a man 
has passed from the earth, and yet, by his books, lives 
in it still, and fills a larger place in the minds of men 
than when, in person, he moved among them. His 
bones rest quiet, perhaps in some unknown grave, but 
his thoughts—the multiplication, as it were, of himself, 
give him a sort of immortality upon earth. Each of 
those thoughts has its biography in heaven’s records; 
each of them, like “the wandering Jew,” pursues its 
restless pilgrimage around the world, travelling from 
mind to mind and from age to age, never to find repose 
till it reaches the scene of earth’s final catastrophe. 

So a book—a compilation of human thought—has, if 
sent forth into the world with such energy in it as to 
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- mix with the great currents of human influence, an 
individuality and a character of its own, and the history 
—or rather the biography—of it, may soon become 
invested with a more than romantic interest to our 
perusal, From age to age its power may continue to 
increase, or flow on like the Nile through regions far 
distant from its unexplored source. So it has been with 
the Homeric Poems—their distant fountains hid faraway 
in the mythic mountains of fable—vainly sought by 
many an intellectual Bruce, but his reports received 
with an equal incredulity. And yet, while we know so 
little of the origin of the stream, our ignorance does 
not limit its importance or restrain our admiration of its. 
strange agency and influence as it moves onward to the 
sea. 

If we were called upon to select from the middle 
ages any work whose history would come nearest to a 
‘biography, we should not hesitate to name the “Ro- 
mance of the Rose,” as one eminently answering the 
desired purpose. It is a work little known, and scarcely 
heard of at the present day; but less than five hundred 
years ago it was probably as widely read, and exerted 
as extensive an influence over the mind of Christendom 
as any other work then in existence. The date of its 
origin is a matter of some importance. It was only 
when the torpid mind of Europe began to give signs of 
returning life and activity, when new intellectual wants 
began to be felt by great masses of men, when the first 
symptoms of the “Jacquerie” began to show them- 
selves, and the common people were rousing to a 
consciousness of their power as well as their wrongs, 
and the volcano of revolutionary anarchy on which the 
kingdoms of Europe rest to-day, began to rock the 
thrones that till then had sufficed to press it down—it 
was at this period that a work appeared, as strange and 
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grotesque in its character as the features of the age out 
of which it sprang. Already scholasticism had begun 
its disputes. Aristotle had fought his way into the 
temples of miscalled Christian philosophy. ‘The schools 
of Paris, in spite of the Pope’s antagonism, had adopted 
the Stagyrite. Roscelin, Anselm and Peter Lombard, 
with his “Book of Sentences,”-had just passed from the 
stage. The great theological duel between Abelard and 
St. Bernard, that had drawn the eyes of Christendom, and 
divided it for a time into two opposing parties, was 
scarcely forgotten. Matthew Paris had just finished his 
history of the English Sovereigns from the Reign of the 
Conqueror—nearly the earliest sober and reliable history 
of our mother country that rewards our perusal. Roger 
Bacon was engaged in conducting his experiments in 
natural philosophy, though to the untaught multitude 
they savored of the magic art. Marco Polo had already 
found his way into the heart of the Chinese Empire, 
soon to return and tell his strange stories, in the ears of 
his countrymen, stranger than the fables of the Arabian 
Nights. Dante was yet a youth, and in the streets of 
Florence, or from the lips of Brunetto Latini, might 
have been among the first to learn of the publication of 
this great work, that by less than fifty years preceded 
his own Divina Comedia. 

It was in the year 1260—soon after the last of the 
crusades, which had served as a safety-valve to let off 
the pent up and effervescing elements of confusion and 
anarchy—one hundred years before Cardinal D’Ailly 
gave public expression to his wish that the Pope would 
proclaim another crusade to take off, by Saracen swords, 
_the turbulent spirits of his time. It was in the year 
1260, that William De Lorris, the author of the first 
portion of the Romance of the Rose, died. In his 
writings, he took Ovid for his model, and it is not too 
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much to say that in all that was exceptionable, he sur- 
passed his master. His poem was not above the age, 
but just on a level with it. It was adapted to its tastes, 
and so far was calculated for what it became, a popular 
work. The mind of Christendom was growing weary 
of the stale legends a thousand times repeated, that 
savored too strongly of monkish austerity. It demanded 
legends of its own, not less strange—not more sober, 
but less hampered by orthodox limitations—a sort of 
relief and recreation from the more sedate and serious 
lessons of pulpit and confessional. The middle ages 
seem characterized by a childlike credulity. They swal- 
low down unquestioned, and with equal devotion, the 
stories of St. Francis and the Knights of Charlemagne. 
The Romance of the Rose was lacking in none of the 
elements that their greedy and credulous appetite could 
relish, Like many other similar works almost contem- 
porary with it, it has an allegorical form—conformed to 
that demand of the popular mind which survived in 
some measure for centuries, and gave shape to the 
fancies of our own Spenser. Even Gerson, the most 
unrelenting assailant of the work, a man second in his 
day probably to no other man in Europe in intellectual 
power and scholastic attainment, makes frequent use of 
the allegory in his sermons and in some of his more 
elaborate treatises. It furnished him, as it did many 
others, with a channel for communicating instruction to 
the common people, by which their curiosity was excited 
and their attention secured. 

The Romance of the Rose was a quite legitimate in- 
tellectual product of the age. It is difficult for us to 
conceive of the degree of extravagance to which the 
rude and lawless tastes of men were allowed to proceed. 
The Romish Church found it utterly vain to attempt to 
repress that effervescence of the popular spirit that 
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had sought indulgence in holiday excesses and absurd 
fancies and frolics. 'The Roman Saturnalia, the favorite 
popular recreation of Paganism, seem transferred, and 
that too in a scarcely modified form, to the Christian 
Church—so called—of the middle ages. The scenes which 
Sir Walter Scott has so vividly depicted in connection with 
the “‘ Abbot of misrule,” in one of his popular fictions, were 
true to the features of the time, and the effect of the 
two previous centuries had been only to rob them of 
some of their most grotesque and ludicrous characte- 
ristics. Itis at once amusing and saddening to discover 
how far the Church, in the thirteenth century, had taken 
these popular fancies and extravagances under her pro- 
tection, and how far she had covered them with her 
sanction. At the very altar, the rites of religion were 
burlesqued, and its offices often performed with the 
utmost buffoonery. In these grotesque sports, we 
discover a strange mixture of libertinism and profane- 
ness. It is true that large allowance is to be made for 
the ignorance and rude barbarism of the age. It may 
be that feelings of devotion may have been excited in 
some minds, by what would now strike us as only 
ludicrous and absurd. Legends that we deem most 
puerile may have had their use, but we certainly may 
regret even the seeming necessity of anything so fanci- 
ful and monstrous. The French historian, Michelet, 
pretends to discover in them a deep significance. They 
gave, he tells us, to Christian worship the form of “a ten- 
der dialogue between God, the Church and the people, 
expressing one and the same thought. Sometimes also 
the great, the learned, the eternal Church herself, made 
herself a child, that she might prattle with her child, 
and translate the ineffable to it in puerile legends, such 
as fitted its tender age. She spoke. It listened. The 
people lifted up their voice, not the fictitious people 
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who speak in the choir, but the true people, rushing 
from without, tumultuously and innumerably through 
all the vomitories of the Cathedral, with their loud 
confused voice—a giant child, like the St. Christopher 
of the legend, brute, ignorant, passionate, but docile, 
imploring initiation, and praying to bear Christ on their 
colossal shoulders. They entered, dragging into the 
church the hideous dragon of sin, gorged with victuals, 
to the Saviour’s feet, to wait the stroke of the prayer 
which was to immolate it. At times, also, recognizing 
that the animalism was in themselves, they exposed, in 
symbolical extravagances, their misery and infirmity. 
This was called the festival of idiots—fatuorwm—and 
this imitation of the pagan orgies, tolerated by Christi- 
anity, as man’s farewell to the sensualism which he 
abjured, was repeated at the festivals of the Nativity, 
the Circumcision, Epiphany, the Murder of the Inno- 
cents, and. likewise on those days on which mankind, 
saved from the devil, fell into the intoxication of joy— 
at Christmas and Easter. The clergy themselves took 
a share in it. Here the canons played at ball within 
the church, there they insultingly dragged after them 
the odious Lent herring.”* 

It certainly seems strange to search such scenes for 
devotion, although in the time of their early origin, and 
before they were turned into occasions of popular 
license, the people might have regarded them as pos- 
sessed of some sacred significance. Of these festivals— 
those of the Ass; of Fools or Madmen; of the Bull; 
of the Innocents; of the Soudiacres, which originally, 
perhaps, meant Sub-deacons—but which, by means of a 
licensed pun, became Diacres Saouls, or drunken-dea- 
cons,—with others numerous and varied in their mode, 





* Michelet. Note to p. 323, Vol. I. 
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it is difficult to determine which exceeded the others in 
their extravagance. As a specimen of the first, we 
quote an extract from an old manuscript rubric of “the 
festival of Asses.” “At the end of the mass, the 
priest turning to the people with the words, Ite, missa 
est, (ye may depart, church is over,) shall neigh thrice, 
and then the people with the formula ‘Deo gratias, 
shall thrice answer, ‘ Hi-haw, hi-haw, hi-haw.” Then 
the following hymn was sung, of which we give the 
English translation, as nearly as possible in metre to the 
original, and almost line for line:— 


From the regions of the East, 
Came there forth to us a beast, 
Fair he was, and very strong, 
Fit for burdens as for song. 

Ha! Sir Ass! a song we bide, 
Your fair mouth now open wide, 
Hay in plenty you shall have, 
Oats withal more than you crave. 


The last four lines are the chorus, in the French 
language, while the first are in the Latin. 

These festivals, more appropriately called profane 
than sacred, continued to be observed for several centu- 
ries. From the middle ages they descended to times 
comparatively modern, and in Scotland were banished 
only by the spreading influence of the Reformation. 
Their grotesqueness has amused the pen of the anti- 
quary and excited the mirth and incredulity of the 
modern reader. The farce of covering an ass with 
sacerdotal robes, gravely conducting him to the choir, 
where service was performed before him, and a hymn, 
such as we have given above, or something still more 
~ ludicrous, sung; of flinging pails of water at the heads 
of the chanters, supplying the ass with drink and pro- 
vender at every division of the service, while the 
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asinines continued drinking, dancing, and braying for 
two days together—such a farce was once not only the 
delight of the common people, but the recreation of the 
priests. ‘The ignorant and careless clergy, little distin- 
guished from their flocks, except by the badge of office, 
doubtless considered such license which they tolerated, 
or perhaps more usually shared, as the securest means 
to retain the populace, always inclined to these Pagan 
revelries. 

It is, however, against “the Feast of Fools” that 
Gerson directs the heaviest broadsides of indignant re- 
buke. On this occasion there seems no limit to the 
absurdities, obscene and profane, which were sometimes 
practised. They put old burnt shoes to fume in the 
censer. Some would run about the church, leaping, 
singing and dancing obscenely, scattering ordure among 
the audience and playing dice upon the altar, while a 
boy-bishop, or pope of fools, burlesqued the divine 
service. Sometimes they disguised themselves in the 
skins of animals, and pretending to be transformed into 
the animal they represented, it became dangerous to 
meet these abandoned fools. There was a precentor of 
fools, who was shaved in public, and entertained the 
populace with all the balderdash his genius could invent. 
So late as 1415, glutton mass was observed in Leicester, 
England. The terms Lord of misrule, and Abbot of 
unreason, still survive in history to attest the license of 
their office “‘to make the rarest pastimes to delight the 
beholder.” 

It was soon after John Gerson became Chancellor of 
the University of Paris, in 1398, that his attention was 
directed to these abuses. He excuses himself from 
speaking of them in detail as too gross and indecent to 
be described in words. He condemned the assertion 
that they were permissible, as an error in faith, and a 
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blasphemy against the Christian religion. In considera- 
tion of the fact that many prelates were unwilling, or 
from the strength which these customs had acquired, 
unable, to impose a sufficient restraint upon their 
observance, he invoked the royal aid to effect the result 
by an edict of prohibition. It may suffice to show how 
closely these customs were connected with the reading 
of the Romance of the Rose, to state that his views of 
the former were appended to his more prolix condemna- 
tion of the latter. 

It is not surprising that from such a state of society, 
such a work as the Romance of the Rose should have 
proceeded. It was the natural fruit of such a soil. It 
gave utterance and expression to the popular taste and 
impulse, and developed still more largely the evil from 
which it had sprung. No doubt its production was 
encouraged by the character of the Romances, or 
heroic narratives which had preceded it, and in which 
fact, fiction and tradition were strangely blended to suit 
the popular taste. 

These Romances, as they were called—not from the 
matter they contained, but the language in which they 
were written; a corruption and commingling of the 
Latin or Roman, with Barbarian idioms—may be 
divided into four classes; those of chivalry, as of 
Arthur and the knights of the round table, of Merlin, 
Charlemagne, Sangreal, Turpin and others; those of a 
spiritual and religious character, as the Golden Legend, 
the Contes Dévots of the French; the classical, as Livre 
de Jason, Vie de Alexandre, Hercules, &c.; and the miscel- 
laneous, which partook of a comic, pastoral or political 
character, sometimes combining with them features 
belonging to the other classes. 

The Romance of the Rose belongs mainly to the 
second of these classes. It is an allegory of twenty 
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thousand verses, the first four thousand as we have 
already stated, composed by William de Lorris; the 
remainder, fifty years later, or about the year 1320, by 
Jean de Meun. The writer feigns to narrate a dream 
or vision, a form of presenting the productions of the 
imagination, most familiar to the middle ages, as 
Dante’s vision, the vision of Alberico, which preceded 
his, the vision of Charles the Bald, as well as others, 
sufficiently testify. 

William de Lorris proposed, as we have said, Ovid 
for his model. But the spirit of his age is manifest in 
its dissimilarity from the standard which he set up 
before him. In the Romance of the Rose, there is no 
appeal to lovers. The Author gives in the form of a 
dream, the simple narrative of his feelings, or of his 
own experience. Its resemblance to a real dream, 
occupying, as it must have done in its prolixity, not a 
few nights, is more remote than a real dream is to real 
life. A crowd of allegorical personages appear upon 
the stage, and each several passion, virtue or vice, is 
personated into a teal being, and has its several name. 
“There is Dame Oiseuse, or the Lady Idleness, who in- 
spires the Lover with the desire of finding the Rose, or the 
Reward of Love. Then there are Male-bouche (Evil- 
mouth) and Dangier who mislead him, together with 
Felonie, Bassesse and Avarice, who impede his pur- 
suit.” In this manner each quality of character, each 
disposition of the heart, is personified and introduced 
upon the scene. Allegory follows allegory in perpetual 
succession, and the imagination is borne away with 
these ideal and fictitious personages, upon whom it is 
impossible to bestow any corporeal attributes. This last 
defect, as well as the length of the poem, would have 
proved fatal to itin the end. It is impossible that such 
a poem should, for any long period, retain its popu- 
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larity. The weariness with which we peruse Spenser’s 
“Fairie Queene,” is only momentarily alleviated by the 
beauties that sparkle here and there in his stanzas, like 
gold dust in the river’s sands. Abstract sentiments , 
fail at last to excite in us any human interest. 

To what then shall we ascribe the popularity which 
the Romance of the Rose attained? Doubtless, to some 
extent, to the novelty of the conception of clothing in 
such a form what many considered as the practical phi- 
losophy of the day ; in part to the brilliant passages that 
met the eye on almost every page, and more than all, 
to the pictures of gross vice, by which it was presumed 
necessary that virtue should be recommended, as by 
contrast. A later or more cultivated age would by no 
means endure the license of speech and imagination 
which was tolerated then. We should no longer allow 
the cynical tone, the insulting manner and gross style, 
in which both the authors, but especially Jean de 
Meun, speak of the female sex. Their indecency and 
extreme vulgarity would shock every sentiment of love 
_ and chivalric gallantry which prevailed in a later age. 
But the period in which it was written was less delicate 
and at the opposite extreme from the fastidious. The 
popularity of the work, in its own time, was unex- 
ampled in the history of the world. It was admired as 
a masterpiece of wit. It was regarded as a cyclopedia 
of literary elegance. Its invention was admired, its 
philosophy applauded, and many imagined that they 
discovered in it some of the highest mysteries of theo- 
logical science. The work was laboriously transcribed. 
Copies of it were considered quite invaluable—presents 
worthy of a King. Learned commentaries were writ- 
ten upon it, which are found appended to the Paris 
edition (folio) of 1531. The commentators upon it, 
like those who have tortured the Divina Comedia of 
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Dante, to extract a meaning of which the author never 
dreamed, have laboriously sought a key to this ‘divine’ 
allegory, which they regarded as portraying the grace 
of God, and the joys of Paradise in those licentious 
passages which describe terrestrial love. The admira- 
tion of the work was such as to give the widest cur- 
rency to thoughts that would not have been suffered to 
roam abroad in any other shape. 

The style in which the work is written is neat and 
simple. The language is rarely figurative, and but for 
the rhythm, would be regarded as at best, but elegant 
prose. The old Anglo-Saxon poetry, before the age of 
the Conquest, is far more abundant in glowing imagery 
and metaphor. It is quite a contrast to turn from the 
extracts given of it by Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the more tame and, as it might per- 
haps be called, philosophic style of the Romance of the 
Rose. Sismondi, in his “Literature of the South of 
Europe,” has furnished us some specimens of the best 
passages which it contains, in the original language in 
which it was written. The French scholar will per- 
ceive, from them, the progress which the Romance had 
made to the modern French. Some of them we have 
ventured to translate, retaining the rhythm and metre 
of the original. 

The first gives an account or theory of the origin of 
royalty :-— 


Among themselves, men, earth divide 
And limits set from side to side; 
But though these limits thus they set, 
In war they soon do them forget. 
_ Such as they can do they remove, 
They gain the most, who strongest prove. 
Then they agree to choose them one 
To guard the limits each hath won, 
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Who evil-doers shall restrain, 

And do them justice who complain. 
And they agree none shall oppose 
The man whom they assembled choose. 
The greatest villain they elect, 
Among them all, with sloth infect, 
Most corsair like, and large of frame, 
Him prince and lord they all acclaim. 
Bound by an oath he shall maintain 
The right, and justice shall sustain. 
And each is bound that wealth to give 
By which from care freed, he may live. 
Such is the origin of kings 

As ancient story record brings.* 


One is curious to know what connection may have 
existed between such views as are here presented, and 
were spread by means of the popularity of the work, 





* Les homs la terre se partirent, 
Et au partir, bornes y mirent: 
Mais quand les bornes y mettoient, 
Maintes fois s’entre combattoient, 
Et se tollurent, ce qu’ils purent, 
Les plus forts les plus grands parts eurent. 
Lors convint que l’on ordonnat 
Aucun qui les bornes gardait, 
Et qui les malfaiteurs tous prit 

- Et si bon droit aux plaintifs fit, 
Que nul ne l’osat contradire ; 
Lors s’assemblérent pour l’élire. 
Un grand vilain entr’ eux elurent, 
Le plus ossu de quant qu’ils furent, 
Le plus corsu et le greigneur 
Et le firent prince et seigneur. 
C’il jura que droit leur teindroit, 
Le chacun en droit soit lui livre 
Des beins dont il se puisse vivre. 
* » * * * * 


De la vint le commencement 
Aux rois et princes terriens 
Selon les livres anciens. 
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and those occasional outbursts of popular feeling and 
resistance to oppression which marked this and the fol- 
lowing century. The subject might furnish another 
chapter to illustrate the connection between the litera- 
ture and the political condition of nations. 

The second extract which we give is one that is 
somewhat celebrated, and has been frequently quoted 
in subsequent works. It is a vivid representation of 
the flight of time :— 


Time travels on by night and day, 
Without repose, without delay ; 

So gently does he pass us by, 

He stealeth on so secretly, 

That while we deem him pausing near 
His footstep far away we hear. 

Thus on he presses with no goal, 
You cannot grasp a moment whole, 
For time that seemeth present now, 
No thought can seize before it flow ; 
Tis past ere yet the thought’s complete, 
So swiftly by us doth it fleet.* 


With many unexceptionable, and perhaps beautiful 
passages, however, the Romance of the Rose contained 
many things of too gross and licentious a character not 





*Le Temps qui s’en va nuit et jour 
Sans repos prendre et sans séjour ; 
Et qui de nous se part et emble 
Si secrétement qu’il nous semble 
Que maintenant soit en un point, 
Et il ne s’y arréta point. 

Ains ne fine d’outre passer 
Sitét que ne saurier penser 

Quel temps il est présentement 
Fut fini, si bien y penser 

Trois temps seroient déja passés. 
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to receive, at length, the animadversion of all good 
men. Its evil effects were so plainly visible, the cor. 
ruption which it was calculated to produce in the 
minds of youth was so manifest, that more thoughtful 
minds saw that its evil should be met. 

Among the men who felt themselves bound to oppose 
the work, the name of John Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, is deservedly most conspicuous. 
The task was no light or trifling one. For nearly a 
century, the Romance of the Rose had been circulating 
through the kingdom. Its scenes would be repeated 
to those who had never read it, by those that had. The 
praise which it had received from various quarters, and 
even from some of the clergy, had given it a sanction 
in the popular esteem which was not to be lightly 
shaken. If there were any one on whom the attempt 
to suppress the circulation of the work might justly de- 
volve, that man was Gerson. His position as Chancel- 
lor, his acknowledged integrity, his powerful talents, 
pointed him out as the one to whom all eyes might look 
for a champion of purity and virtue. No one had a 
better opportunity than himself, to observe the evil 
influence of the work on the minds of youth. Among 
the thousands of young men assembled at the Univer- 
sity, it would not fail to be perused and circulated with 
the greatest avidity. Watchful against the insidious 
evil, Gerson determined to meet it, and to accomplish 
his object more effectually, he employs against it, wea- 
pons drawn from the quiver of his enemy, and which 
no man better than himself knew how to use. He 
attacks the allegoric dream by an allegoric dream in no 
respect inferior in force or beauty to anything contained 
in the work which he assaults. All must concede to 
him a pleasing ingenuity, and great argumentative 
skill. 
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*The scene of the allegory opens by a view of Con- 
science, as “ Master of Requests,” bringing her com- 
plaint, in several indictments, against the Romance of 
the Rose, before the Holy Court of Christianity. Canon- 
ical and legal justice sits upon the throne of Equity, 
sustained on one side by Mercy, and on the other by 
Truth, as assessors. Justice is presented as holding the 
sceptre of reward in her right hand, but the keen sword 
of penalty in her left. Her eyes are lively, command- 
ing, and brighter than the morning star, yea, than the 
sun itself. —The company assembled around her are beau- 
tiful, presenting a baronial array—the society of all the 
virtues, Charity, Fortitude, Temperance, Humility, be- 
sides many others, among whom is prominent, Wisest 
Counsel. At the head of the assembled Court appears 
Understanding, conjoined with Reason. Prudence and 
Knowledge are Clerks of the Court. The Good Faith 
of a Christian, and Wisdom, divine and heavenly, are 
of the Privy Council. To their aid came Memory, 
Foresight, Good Sense, together with many others. 
Theological Eloquence acted as Patron or Advocate 
of the Court. 

In the midst of this scene, the Prosecutor, Conscience, 
arises, having in her hands and in her bosom many 
supplications, and among others, the urgent complaint 
of Purest Chastity, asking that some bounds may be 
set to the license with which her rights are trampled 
under foot. The several charges against the work— 
the Romance of the Rose—are then presented, all of 
them in keeping with the ground-work and plan of the 
allegory. Among other things, the hook is complained 
of as tending to licentiousness, depreciating the worth 





*The allegory which we here give may be found in Gerson’s 
works, Paris Edition of 1706, Vol. III. fol. 297. 
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and virtue of woman, exciting prurient and lustful 
imaginations, that like a fire—worse than Greek or 
sulphurean—burn down the chaste temples of the soul, 
mixing up with holy themes, the most ‘dissolute 
language, dissuading from marriage, yet encouraging 
carnal passions, and giving descriptions and images 
shamefully impure. 

After the charges and appeal have been read, the 
indignation felt. by the whole Council, through all its 
ranks and orders, is apparent on each countenance. 
The accused is, however, calmly summoned to answer, 
but he, the author of the book, has gone to “that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns,” and it is 
then demanded if in the Court of Christianity, there 
are any present, who are his procurators, favorers, or 
friends. 

Upon this a great crowd appears of both sexes and 
of all ages, who begin in a most confused manner, some 
to excuse, others to defend, and others still to praise 
him, while some urged that the youth and folly of the 
author should secure his pardon, the more that he had 
repented of having written the work. “TI put forth, « 
he said, “many things in my youth ander the impulse 
of vanity.” 

One came forward in his defence, acide mention of 
his remarkable learning, unrivalled by anything in the 
French tongue. Others plead in his favor, that he had 
spoken the truth so fitly of all orders of men, sparing 
neither the noble nor ignoble, no country, nation, age 
or religion. ‘And what evil is there,” said one, “if 
this man of such taste, study and reputation, chose to 
compose a book in which individuals are introduced, 
with great cleverness, each in accordance with his 
legitimate position, and speaking what is true to his 
own character? Does not the prophet say, in the per- 
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son of the fool, ‘there is no God?’ And has not that 
wise man, Solomon, composed the whole book of Eccle- 
siastes on this principle? It is thus that a man is saved 
and guarded against a thousand errors, that in like 
manner, are contained in this book. If the author 
made use of trivial language, it is because he puts it in 
the mouth of Venus, or Cupid, or some foolish lover 
whom he wished to represent by words that it was pos- 
sible to misapprehend. May not the words that Solo- 
mon used in the Canticles be understood in a like 
amatory manner? When he speaks in the person of 
Reason, calling things by their fit names, his true 
motives are seen. And what evil is there in the names 
he employs? Names are but the symbols of things 
that exist, and surely in nature and truth to nature, 
there can be nothing very wrong. Moreover, when he 
speaks of Paradise and on devotional subjects, he 
should on this same principle be praised, rather than 
depreciated and blamed. But grant that there is some 
evil in his work, there is much that is good. Let each 
then take what is good, and leave the bad. It is clearly 
produced in evidence that he only inveighs against bad 
men and bad women, and therefore, let each one who 
finds himself inculpated and guilty, amend his life. 
Surely the author is not to be held accountable for such 
wisdom as never toerr. Even great Homer erred, and 
this fact should incline this wise Council of Christianity 
to benignity and pardon. It is admitted that the 
golden Augustine, and almost all the other doctors, 
have erred on some points, and yet they were not con- 
demned for it, but are regarded with respect and honor. 
Surely he should not wear the rose on his breast-plate 
who shuns this rose that calls himself Romance of the 
Rose.” 

At these words the friends of the author looked at 
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one another and smiled satisfaction, persuaded that his 
cause was just, and that no answer could be returned 
to what had now been advanced. 

Then Theological Eloquence, advocate of the Chris- 
tian Court, urged by Conscience as well as by Chastity, 
her well beloved, and faithful to the duty which be- 
longed to her, rose to her feet with pleasant manner, 
grave demeanor, commanding appearance, and venerable 
aspect. 

Like one wise and truly learned, after looking down- 
ward for a moment as in thoughtful mood, she gazed 
around deliberately and confidently, and then directing 
her face towards Justice and all those assembled around 
her, she opened her mouth, and in a pleasing and 
moderate tone, thus began the defence of her cause: 

“TJ would, if it were permitted by that God whom 
you, O Queenly Justice, represent, that the author who 
is here accused, were himself present in this place in 
his own person, returning from death to life. Then 
would there be no need of multiplying words, or occu- 
pying the attention of the Court by a prolix prosecu- 
tion. For I believe that promptly, voluntarily, and 
without hesitation or wavering, he would confess his 
sin and seek pardon for his offence. To this presump- 
tion I am moved by many things, but especially by 
what some allege, that had he now been living, he 
would have shown a penitent spirit, and produced 
works of true faith and holy doctrine. I can myself 
testify that his youth, or some evil impulse led him 
astray, induced him to make use of this wicked trifling, 
useless and by far too aimless, for his penetrating mind, 
great learning, close application, and eloquence ornate 
in rhythm and in fiction. Would that he had used 
them to better purpose. Ah! my good friend, were 
there not foolish lovers enough in the world, without 
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your mixing yourself up with the crowd? Were there 
not enough to lead and teach them in their folly, 
without your furnishing yourself to them as their 
captain, general, leader, master? You were certainly 
worthy of another mastery, of another office. Sin and 
vice (believe me) are learned with only too much readi- 
ness. There is no need of a master for it. Human 
nature, especially in tender years and in youth, is too 
prone to fall, and precipitate itself into impurity and 
the foulness of carnal lust. There was no need that 
you should attract or provoke them on, or urge them 
by any violence of yours. What can easier be taken 
and kindled by the fire of low pleasure than the human 
heart? Why then should you help on and increase 
this polluting flame by the blasts of all the most trifling 
words, and by the influence of your person and ex- 
ample ? 

“If you neither feared God nor his vengeance, if pain 
and punishment such as the lustful Ovid suffered, 
could not make you prudent and circumspect, the 
honor of your order, at least, should have held you 
back. You would, undoubtedly, have blushed to have 
been found, in open day, in the haunt of vile women, 
who prostitute themselves for hire, and speaking there 
just as you write. Your course and exhortation now, 
however, are even worse. You have slain by your 
folly, and as far as in you lay, incarcerated thousands 
of men through diverse iniquities, and you are doing it 
now, even daily, by your foolish book. Nor is this to 
be excused by your method of speaking through the 
persons of others, as I intend to show. 

“Tn the name of God most great and blessed, if you, 
the foolish lover as you choose to be called—if you, in 
your youth, wrote anything under the impulse of 
vanity, why did you suffer it to continue and survive? 
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Should these things have not been burned? What fire 
is worse or hotter than that of licentiousness? What 
house is more precious than the soul of man? The 
soul should be the temple of the Divine Spirit—a con- 
secrated thing. Yet, what inflames and consumes the 
soul more than dissolute foul words, lustful writings 
and pictures? We see that pious and holy thoughts, 
pure words and images, incite to devotion, as Pythagoras 
has said. For this reason we have sermons and _ holy 
pictures in the churches. Much more readily do wicked 
and impure words, on the other hand, lead to disso- 
luteness; nor is there any one but may find it so in his 
own experience, and many are the historians who prove 
the same thing. 

“ But O, my friend, vainly and to no purpose do I ad- 
dress you absent, to whom what is here urged in your 
behalf would be displeasing were you present. And if 
once you were not aware of this, you have learned it 
since by severe inflictions, and at large cost, at least in 
the fires of Purgatory, if not through penitence in this 
world. You may say, perhaps, that you could not at 
length regain possession of your work after it had once 
been put forth, or it was secretly borne off, or in some 
other way divulged without your knowledge. But this 
I know, that Berengarius, the disciple of Abelard, of 
whom you make frequent mention, when he came to 
his dying hour, when truth declares the man that has 
done good,—and it was the day of our Lord’s appari- 
tion,—said with a sigh, ‘ My God to-day will then appear 
to me to my salvation, because of my penitence, as I 
hope, or to my bitter condemnation, as I fear, on 
account of those whom I have deceived by perverse 
doctrine, and whom I could not bring back to the true 
path.’ So it may be in brief that you may say. It is 
no jesting matter, nor is anything more dangerous than 
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the dissemination of perverse doctrine in the hearts of 
men, since the punishment of the damned increases 
more and more every day. 

“ As to Solomon, many learned men doubt whether he 
was saved. Penitence does not suffice unless the occa- 
sion of our own or others’ sins is removed. Whether 
your penitence was acceptable to God or not, (I hope it 
was,) 1 may speak at least of your work—of your 
book, and since you, like a wise man, do not defend it, 
I will turn the whole force of my complaint against 
those, who at variance with your judgment and wishes, 
and to the sore prejudice of your honor and salvation, 
attempt by tortuous arguments to sustain, and not only 
to sustain, but to bring new alliance and increase to the 
power of your vanities. And in this they confound 
you, while they think to defend; they displease and 
injure, while they mean to gratify; like the imprudent 
and reckless physician, who thinks to heal, and kills, or 
the worthless advocate who intends to help his client, 
but ruins his cause. What ignorance is yours, my 
friends ; what stupid presumption that ye attempt to 
excuse all his folly or error, who condemns himself, 
who presents on his brow the mark and title to con- 
demnation ! 

“Certainly, if I wished to utter the most severe 
reproach against such an author, it would be out of my 
power to impute to him anything more base or wi¢ked 
than to call him the foolish lover. The name carries 
with it a load of scandal, bestial carnality, the homi- 
cide of all virtues, an universal incendiarism. So say 
Plato, Archytas Tarentinus, Tully, and many more. 
Who cruelly kindled the flames of great Troy, and 
burned it down? A foolish lover. Who caused more 
than an hundred thousand nobles, Hector, Priam, and 
others, to perish? A senseless lover. Who expelled 
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King Tarquin and his race from the city? A senseless 
lover. Who forgets God and the saints and Paradise 
itself at last? He that represents foolish love. Who 
contemns parents, relatives, friends and virtues of all 
kinds? The foolish lover. Whence have sprung civil 
conspiracies, rapine and robbery, with vain prodigality? 
In a word, all evil and all folly is rooted in foolish loves. 

“But I perceive that you wish to excuse him his evil, 
because of his folly, on the ground, that the fool can 
seek nothing else. But in truth, good friend, his folly 
should be pointed out to the fool, and much more to the 
wise man when he does a foolish act, and especially if 
the act be one that tends to the grave injury of the 
State, the corruption of good manners, the destruction 
of Queenly Justice, and even the whole noble Court of 
Christianity itself. You clearly perceive with how 
much reason queenly Chastity complains. Reverence, 
Modesty and Reason are deeply afflicted. In brief, the 
whole Council and the noble army of the Virtues are 
sorely indignant. And why should they not be, since 
ye say the author does not speak here, but others for 
him, introduced for his defence. 

“But the defence which they urge is too feeble for so 
grave a charge. I ask then if any one entitled enemy 
of the King of France, should under such a name wage 
war against him, would the name defend him from being 
accounted a traitor, and being executed as such? If 
any one writes in the person of a heretic, a Saracen, or 
of the devil himself, disseminating errors against Chris- 
tian truth, will he therefore be excused? Suppose any 
one should attempt to plead this excuse when called 
upon by the Chancellor of the University to recant and 
correct his error in full episcopal court. Though he 
might stand up and say in the presence of learned and 
intelligent men, ‘I spoke it as a Jew,’ the reply of the 
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Chancellor would be, ‘ You will recall it as a Christian.’ 
If any one write books defamatory or scandalous in 
respect to any one, whether high or low, by personages 
introduced, Justice holds him accountable and repre- 
hensible therefor. What then should the laws say, and 
thou, O Queenly Justice, not of one book only, but of a 
large volume filled and crowded with all sorts of slan- 
ders—not against men only, but against God, against 
the saints who pursued virtue in love? If 1 give honey 
in poison, and one dies by it, am I acquitted of blame? 
If I smite with a kiss, if I kill by an embrace, am I 
therefore free ? 

“If you say there are good things in the book, are the 
evil things it contains thereby cancelled? Concealed 
fire is the more dangerous. The hook is most fatal to 
the fish when covered by the bait. Will the sword 
dipped in honey strike a gentler blow? It was not 
necessary to mix good with evil in order to preserve it. 
I say that Mahomet, in bitter malice, mingled the 
truths of our Christian faith with his foul errors. 
Why? To allure Christians the more readily to his 
law, and to allegiance to his crudities. Has not the 
devil spoken many truths by demons, magicians, and 
even heretics? But this is in order the more cun- 
ningly to deceive; for when a doctrine is evil, it is the 
more dangerous in proportion to the good it contains. 

“Believe me, and yet not me, but the Apostle Paul, as 
well as Seneca and human experience, that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, causing sin to be 
committed without shame, and taking away that 
modesty which is the chief guard of youth. 

“Ovid was banished, as he confesses, although a 
learned man, and a poet of genius, because of that 
wretched book of his—the Art of Love—although he 
published another book as its antidote. Ovid should 
have learned to speak by dreams and impersonations, 
if thus, perchance, he might have been excused. 
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“OQ God! O ye saints! O devout Court of Christi- 
anity! O manners of this present time! Even among 
pagans, a pagan judge, an unbeliever, condemns a 
pagan who wrote doctrine that allured to false love; 
and yet, among Christians, and by Christians, such or 
even a worse work is sustained, praised, defended. 
Surely I cannot sufficiently express my indignation and 
horror at the fact. Words fail me in reprobation of it. 
That this work is worse than Ovid’s, is quite clear. 
For not only is the work of Ovid contained in the said 
Romance, but many other books are dragged in and 
included with it, without any fitness of purpose, as it 
were by force—not Ovid’s only, but many others, 
equally disgraceful and dangerous, as the sayings of 
Peter Abelard, Juvenal, and stories falsely devised to 
perverse ends, about Mars, Venus, Vulcan, Pygmalion, 
Adonis and others. Ovid expressly protests that he 
wishes to except the good, and will not speak to their 
condemnation. Moreover, he rebuked, depreciated and 
condemned all, without exception, that he had _pre- 
viously said, and sometimes spoke of heavenly things. 
But this foolish lover made no exception, that he might 
give all the greater boldness to sin. * * * What 
impurity, what blasphemies are here heaped together! 
What devil has sown them? For him to speak of Pa- 
radise, then of the Holy Land, and at once pass to the 
most disgusting life, which it might make the vilest 
blush to imitate! 

“But what shall I say? My mouth shall not be pol- 
luted by uttering more, nor shall your sacred ears be 
afflicted, nor this Court infected by hearing it. But let 
not this be to the prejudice of my cause. And if that 
be true, as it surely is, which St. Augustine says, that it 
is no less wicked to spurn the holy word of God, than 
the body of Jesus Christ; there is no less irreverence in 
mixing up the vilest things with divine and consecrated 
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words, than it would be to cast the precious body of 
Christ before swine, or upon adunghill. Aristotle tells 
us as Seneca reports, that never should we observe 
greater reverence or propriety than when we speak of 
God, and yet this man speaking of God, casts the pre- 
cious pearl of Christian truth into the foul and deep 
slough. 

“JT might say more, but that it might better be spared. 
I might show how, sometimes impersonating Nature, 
sometimes Genius, the author exhorts and urges to all 
manner of licentiousness. He observes not the propri- 
eties of speech or demeanor. He promises Paradise to 
indulgence. It is true his poetic fiction is corruptly 
extracted from the book of Alanus Magnus, which he 
wrote—De planctu Nature. For the greatest part of 
our author’s work has been but the translation of other 
authors. But Alanus never, through any personifica- 
tion, would have spoken in such a manner. Though 
he may have erred, he execrates and reproves unna- 
tural vice, and does it with sound reason, and this is 
what I am doing now. 

“OQ Queenly Justice, I have spoken long, but by no 
means in proportion to the greatness of the crime. But 
you and your wise Council may comprehend all in 
brief. I know to whom, before whom, and for whom I 
speak, What has been said may suffice for the con- 
demnation and excommunication of the said book, in 
accordance with what is acknowledged of its injurious 
bearing on our faith and on good morals—that it may 
be treated as the vain books of the early Christian con- 
verts were by the apostles, as the books of the poet 
Archilochus were by the ancients—burned, notwith- 
standing they were edited with great art and diligence, 
because they injured the morals of youth, more than 
they profited their understandings. 

“T conclude, therefore, before thee, O Queenly Justice 
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and thy noble Court, that an injunction should be laid 
upon this book. In regard to the person of the author, 
I determine nothing. That belongs to God. I speak 
only in regard to the error, which is great and vastly 
ruinous. 

“Let the book then be borne away, and its future use 
prohibited. And let no one suppose, or complain, that 
I bring accusations against individuals, or anything else 
than vice, while I plead the cause of Chastity and Con- 
science. I make my petition against all pictures, 
writings or words which incite to lust. Our frailty is 
already too much inclined to the profundity of vice, 
removed from virtue and from God, who is our glory, 
our love, our salvation, our delight and joy.” 

We cannot but regard such language as giving a 
noble protest for the age that uttered it, against an im- 
pure and corrupting literature. The trial of the 
Romance of the Rose, as recorded in Gerson’s allegoric 
dream, might not unprofitably be perused by modern 
authors, ere they seat themselves to their task. 
Brought before such a tribunal as the one we have 
been contemplating, how many of our circulating 
volumes might receive sentence of reprobation! The 
multiplicity of authorship in the present day should not 
blind us to the fact of individual responsibility. It 
might be well if the old Paris Chancellor could now 
and then come back to the world, and castigate the 
follies and sins of some of our more popular authors— 
and when depicting the characters of villains, for men 
to admire, or covering up the deformity of vice by the 
splendor of virtue, they might be arrested by a rebuke 
like that given to him who said, “I wrote as a Jew’ — 
“You will recall and correct your error as a Chris- 
tian.” 





ARTICLE III. 
LAW. 


It may sound odd when we say that the subject of 
Law is very generally misunderstood—that there is 
much confusion of idea in regard to it, although it 
lies at the very basis of all correct thought, as well as 
practical action. 

We propose to make some plain, practical suggestions 
touching it. 

Law, in general, is a rule of action, rightly prescribed 
by a superior to an inferior, and guarded by suitable 
penalty. 

But our special object is to speak of what is com- 
monly called the law of God, or the moral law, and to 
distinguish it from all else which is called law. How 
then, may it be defined? 

It is a command which has for its foundation a con- 
straining reason in the divine will. It does not merely 
point to a general course of duty, and prompt to it, but 
it specifies the character of the action, and declares 
what the motive shall be from which that action 
springs. When spiritual law is laid down for the con- 
sideration of free moral agents, whether they be 
fallen or unfallen, it is not a verbal statement of what 
the whole race of rational creatures may do, certain 
conditions being given, but it is a declaration of what 
they shall do, in their various relations to each other, 
and to the law-giver. It is a positively binding spiritual 
requirement. ; 

Where implicit obedience is not yielded, the trans- 
gressor will be subjected to a penalty, and this is 
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universally expected. But independent of the power 
of God to punish, there is an imperative in the divine 
law, which stands firm and immoveable, whether men 
observe it or not. When a crime is committed, the 
penalty must be inflicted, and by the transgressor 
borne. But the violation of the law is an evil, never- 
theless, and the criminal rests under the displeasure 
of God, even while he is suffering an extreme penalty 
for his sins. 

This imperative inheres in the law itself. And under 
all pure forms of the holy and the good, the immutable 
right, his sanction is unalterable. 

We propose now to distinguish between this moral 
law, or law of God, and things that are, we had almost 
said, habitually confounded with it. 

I. It differs widely from what are denominated laws 
of nature or science. The former declares what should 
be, the latter informs us what is, the fixed mode of 
natural operations. 

The one exercises authority over the moral nature, 
conduct and character of free agents, speaks to the 
heart and points out what the motives should be. But 
law in natural phenomena and processes, denotes only 
an invariable power and sequence of cause and effect, 
and can be disturbed only by the Author of nature, 
which disturbance constitutes a miracle. Moral or 
spiritual law designates claims which remain the same 
spiritual imperatives, whether conformed to or not. A 
rule of duty differs not only radically, in nature, from 
a law of science, but applies to a region where diverse 
phenomena prevail. One is a command to a free, 
rational intelligence. The other is a mode by which 
certain ends are reached. 

Those rules that govern the material world are fixed, 
uniform and universal. When once ascertained, we 
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can calculate upon the sequence of physical phenomena, 
with great accuracy ; and they may be safely taken as 
principles in all of our processes of reasoning about the 
phenomena of the material universe, or concerning 
the metaphysics of nature. 

But we cannot reason in reference to free, spiritual 
agency, as if it were tabled in the same catalogue with 
natural products and agencies. Where moral agency 
is involved, there are higher principles that must be 
regarded, among which we find free-will and the ability 
of choice. 

As students of nature, we observe individual occur- 
rences. These we classify on natural principles, or in 
accordance with rules and modes employed in the 
anatomy of nature. From these we deduce general 
laws, and under them make new classifications. Under 
a rule of science, in the natural world, the facts always 
harmonize with the law. In morals and religion, when 
@ principle is promulgated, a command given, there is 
no certainty that the fact, when it is brought out into 
reality, will conform to the law. There is the liberty 
to choose the opposite. 

This brings us to another distinction. If one single 
fact fails under a principle or law, deduced from an in- 
vestigation of natural phenomena, the law ends, and 
cannot be relied on. 

The property or force, for example, called gravita- 
tion, governs bodies, and to it there is not an exception. 
If one single fact under it fails, the law would end, and 
there would be no assurance of uniformity in the fall of 
bodies to the earth. Or should it suffer modification, 
the law of gravitation would experience a limitation 
and a corresponding change. Hence, we would infer, 
that as a mode of classifying phenomena, there was 
not sufficient testimony to justify us in regarding it as 
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verified. What are termed natural laws, are only 
modes of the divine action, made uniform, because God 
chooses to act uniformly, for wise means and wise ends, 
We ascertain their existence by a progress which Lord 
Bacon called the “dissection and anatomy of nature.” 
First, we observe facts, not only noticing and noting 
those spontaneously offering themselves to our view, 
but instituting experiments and interrogating nature 
for facts. Accurate observation of the external world 
depends on the delicacy of sensitive powers and the 
earnest attention with which we use them. We bind 
together facts observed and authenticated by a distinct 
conception. Then we abstract from these particular 
facts, the form or general notion of each one. These 
we find are combined into a general law or principle, 
which answers all the facts. 

Having pursued this course, our conclusions possess 
a certain degree of mathematical precision and accu- 
racy. Uniform modes of divine operation prevail in 
the outward world, and were this not the fact, there 
could not be on the part of man any foresight or calcu- 
lation, no hopeful industry, no moral responsibility as 
a race, independent of our individuality. Moral rule 
has to do with an obedient will and a submissive heart. 
But physical law is an ordinance that has nothing to do 
with moral obedience. It is irresistible, yet capable of 
being altered by divine determination, so that the visi- 
ble universe might cease to be what it is; but moral 
law is unalterable, because it expresses the character of 
God himself, and therefore we may infer that the beings 
to whom it is addressed, are free moral agents, and 
armed with free will. Spiritual laws are addressed to 
free, spiritual beings. 

“When we speak of material nature as being 
governed by laws, it is sufficiently evident that we use 
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the term in a manner somewhat metaphorical. The 
laws to which man’s attention is primarily directed, are 
moral laws; rules laid down for his actions; rules for 
the conscious actions of a person; rules which, as a mat- 
ter of possibility, he may obey or transgress; the latter 
event being combined, not with an impossibility, but with 
apenalty. But the laws of nature are something differ- 
ent from this; they are rules for that which things are 
to do and suffer; and this by no consciousness or will of 
theirs. They are rules describing the mode in which 
things do act; they are invariably obeyed ; their trans- 
gression is not premised, it is excluded. The language 
of a moral law is, Man shall not kill; the language of 
nature is, A stone will fall to the earth.” * 

In the material universe, the form of the law deter- 
mines in what manner the facts shall take place. In 
respect to the facts in man’s life, which we know and 
observe, the reverse is the case. Innumerable instances 
of human action do not agree with the spiritual law of 
our Maker and Judge. Still the law does not fail, or 
lay aside its claims. And if the entire universe of 
rational beings, from the highest angel to the child just 
reaching the period of accountability, were perverse, 
and not an action were in accordance with the law of 
God, still the law itself would remain. That which 
actually occurs, that which is chosen by an apostate, 
yet free being, is in violation of spiritual law. Never- 
theless, it stands and has authority where it is violated 
every day and hour, without compunctions of conscience 
or the tremblings of fear. This law comes from the 
spirit world, and appeals to the soul in its deepest 
recesses. . It does not merely point to a certain line of 
conduct and specific elements of character, but it lays 





* Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise on General Physics, p. 10. 
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its imperative on the conscience. It says, Do this and 
live. 

There is then, a positively binding spiritual require- 
ment. And it is so reasonable, that no demonstration 
can make it more convincing. 

This requirement is addressed to the will of man, 
and of all free, intelligent beings. Not only to the will, 
but it commends itself to the calm consideration of the 
best judgment. It is reasonable in itself and in its re- 
quirement. And it claims that the life and heart and 
character, shall be conformed to its requirement; and 
that the spirit be submissive to God’s will. 

The law of retribution is indeed wrapped up in the 
laws of nature. The drunkard and the licentious 
perish by the operation of natural law. The envious 
man is miserable; habit works to the confirmation of 
wickedness; conscience is gradually seared by evil- 
doing. But this is only because God uses the apparatus 
of natural law to work out moral results; that is, he 
has impressed, for wise purposes, a moral character 
upon certain of the workings of nature, just as he has 
given a physical, an esthetic, an intellectual character 
to certain others. But just as we can abstract the law 
of beauty from the mere physical law, though both 
are, for example, in the sunset, so can we abstract the 
moral from the physical. 

The drunkard goes down through mechanical and 
chemical laws; but by a moral force too; the sun sets 
in obedience to physical laws, but he sets in beauty, 
because God chose that those mechanical laws should, in 
this case, pour.a rich glory over the universe. But still 
the moral and the esthetic have their own code, 
though here it interpenetrates the physical. 

II. The moral law, or law of God, so called par ex- 
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eellence, differs from the law of intellect, of the mind 
or the natural actings, as such, of the human spirit. 

It would be hardly necessary to refer to this, after 
the previous discussion, were it not that it is by the 
soul that obedience is rendered to the moral law, and 
hence there may, by a confusion of ideas, be a mingling 
of the metaphysical conception of the logical action of 
mind, with obedience by that mind to the divine law. 
A student who is solving, correctly, a geometrical pro- 
blem, is in process of a regular action of mind, just as 
a planet is under a physical law in moving regularly in 
its orbit, but it is not until that mind begins to act 
morally, or in subjection or disobedience to duty, that 
it comes at all within the scope of the moral law. 

These normal principles inhere in the soul, and are the 
mode by which it acts. The inquiry is raised, not as to 
what that law is which determines the natural method 
of acting, provided I see fit to act at all, as do the laws 
of the intellect, which is the mode by which truth and 
knowledge are acquired, but as to that which com- 
mands me to act, and to act in a certain manner in 
reference to the acquisition of truth. . What is that 
imperative which is not merely a form in which action 
does in fact appear, but which authoritatively summons 
it forth? 

III. This moral law, or law of God, differs from that 
of the State. Civil authority can exercise supremacy 
only over the outward action. It appeals to the overt 
acts of men, not to their hidden springs. The State 
can, neither by the vigor of its arm, nor the penetra- 
tion of its eye, reach the moral disposition of its mem- 
bers. It can control only as far as the disposition 
discovers itself in outward conduct. The propensities, 
the heart, may desire a different course of conduct, 
what the civil law forbids, and the will may move 
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towards its acquisition. But while the inward pre- 
ference is not put forth in executive action, thus trans- 
gressing the law, the State has no power to inflict 
punishment. Human law cannot make pure piety the 
end of its administration. On the other hand, spiritual 
sovereignty aims to control and guide the secret pur- 
poses of the soul. Therefore, we see that the claims of 
the State are far inferior to the requirements of the 
divine injunctions. 

In criminal prosecutions, however, the ends of justice 
cannot be attained, in most instances, without a refe- 
rence to the purpose which was supreme in the mind of 
the accused. In cases where the offence is wilful vio- 
lence to the life of a fellow creature, the State aims to 
establish the proposition that murder was committed 
deliberately and purposely, prepense, or aforethought. 
If this position be conclusively established and con- 
vincing to the court, it is the result of the act judged 
in connection with the purpose regnant in the mind of 
the arraigned. In this feature of judgment, there is a 
reference to the motive, even by the laws of civil 
society. 

There is no real conflict in morality in the claims of 
divine and human law over the soul. The conflict is 
only apparent. ‘The obligations of a citizen to obey 
the constitution and laws of his country are always 
subordinate to his obligations to the divine law, and for 
this plain reason, that God’s law is always right, and if 
human constitution or law differ from it, they are 
wrong. The case of the Hebrew young men who were 
cast into the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar, is pre- 
cisely in point. They disobeyed the law, and did 
right. So did Peter and John, when they disobeyed 
the Roman law, by preaching Christ. 

Yet, the State springs from God. The magistrate 
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rules by divine authority. But the magistrate may go 
wrong. The legislature mayerr. The executive may 
be unjust. The throne of iniquity may be established 
by a law. In such case, a Christian man must refuse 
to obey the law, if it conflict with his conscience. The 
Church has done it a hundred times, and suffered perse- 
cution for it. 

The Church court, in deciding cases, sometimes comes 
in conflict with human law. In such circumstances, it 
must go by the law of God. Our General Assembly 
did so, last year, at Chicago, in the divorce cases. 

The principle of yielding to the will of the majority 
cannot apply to cases of conscience. In all else we 
must yield, but not when the law of God and that of 
the State come in conflict. 

Tn estimating the claims of the law of God, we may 
take it for granted that no one will deny that men are 
proper subjects of law. But they set up the plea that 
as they were not partners in any agreement, or con- 
tract, to come under law, they are not responsible for 
its fulfillment. 

Such an argument implies that we are on an equality 
with our supreme ruler and judge. And on the ground 
of this equality, we could release ourselves, if his de- 
mands became unreasonably exacting. Or, circum- 
stances might render the agreement invalid. But his 
claim is not the result of any compact. The relation 
is such an one as can only exist between the Creator 
and the creature. Hence, the demands of his law are 
independent of us and over us; in other words, God’s 
sovereignty rests on his rightful position and his infinite 
qualities, both of power and excellence. 

Having found a law which claims obedience, and our- 
selves under it, we next arrive at the point of inquiry 
as to the kind and extent and perpetuity of its de- 
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mands. The idea of perfect goodness which the law 
requires is a universal idea, embracing every distinct 
conception of duty. The supreme law of human ac- 
tion and disposition, must necessarily include the whole 
of our nature. It claims the right of directing every 
faculty, power, and affection towards God, its proper 
object. The mind is not allowed to repose with self- 
complacency on a mere negative morality. Wrong 
desires and purposes are strictly prohibited. And this 
prohibition implies the duty of cherishing the opposite 
desires and purposes. Law, on the one hand, condemns 
the whole circle of wrong action and motive. On the 
other, moral precepts, addressed to the mind, enjoin 
specific duties and motives that are pure. All duty is 
included under these two forms. 

This includes not merely acts in conformity to law, 
but a spirit of submission to the divine will. In reality, 
this is the one thing which is every where, and in all 
circumstances, binding, as indeed it lies in the nature 
of supreme sovereignty. 

To all of us, therefore, the alternative is presented, 
either to be in heart the friend or the enemy of God. 
We are absolutely necessitated to choose the one or the 
other. It is of no avail, whatever, to say that we treat 
the institutions of religion with respect, or that we even 
profess to be religious, and are punctilious in the dis- 
charge of our religious duties, if we cannot affirm, that 
it is in our hearts to do and suffer the whole will of 
God. 

The law claims perfect and absolute obedience. It. 
points out the path of duty, and authoritatively com- 
mands us to walk therein. To this we are bound to 
adhere, with a zeal, equal to the utmost stretch of 
human capacity. We dare not consider even the 
minutest shade of an aberration from the path of duty 
as venial. 
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If we have ever deserted the path ot duty, by turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left; or if we have not 
advanced in it as rapidly as we were able; or if we 
have not gone as far as it was possible, the condemna- 
tion of the law rests upon us. 

Such is the strictness of spiritual imperatives, or 
moral requirement. Yet, the Almighty does not claim, 
in his law, more than we are naturally capacitated to 
yield. But he does not mitigate or let down the de- 
mands of the law, to adapt it to our sinful character and 
perverse disposition. 

It is not only highly desirable that we should be 
morally upright, but no consideration whatever can 
excuse us from a life of moral uprightness. Duty is 
imperative. It does more than offer us a motive, to a 
certain course of action. It commands us to pursue it. 

Now, it is to be observed that it follows from this, 
that it is not as well to break the law, as to keep it, pro- 
vided we make compensation for the damage, by our 
subsequent labor, or by our sufferings. 

Any failure in duty is irreparable by the one who 
fails. Under a system of pure law, no mercy can be 
shown to fallen man. The obligation to obey the law 
is of such a nature, of such absolute supremacy, that 
it must claim nothing less than absolute obedience. 

It is often assumed that the dictate of conscience is 
the standard of obligation, and that he who conforms 
to its teachings and guidance is exempt from all other 
claims. But this is a dangerous error. For the con- 
science of a depraved race partakes in that depravity 
under which the entire man, from necessity, is now 
held in bondage. Moreover, the conscience as law, 
does not in all points coincide with the supreme law of 
God. The decision of conscience as to duty, is only 
a representation of the individual’s degree of moral 
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culture and stage of moral progress. Therefore, the 
man who acts against the dictates of his conscience, is 
always wrong. But he who acts in conformity to con- 
science is far from being necessarily right. For he may 
not have educated his conscience,—he may have vio- 
lated its laws in a previous portion of his life. He 
may have disregarded the duty of progress. In such 
a case, conscientiousness is not valid as an excuse. 
“Or he may have had imperfect opportunities of de- 
veloping the ideas of right and duty; in which case, 
whatever judgment we may pass upon the moral agent, 
his disposition and conduct cannot be regarded with 
approbation by one whose conscience is more enlight- 
ened. Compared with the supreme law, the most highly 
educated conscience is imperfect, and frequently renders 
doubtful responses.” The conscience, therefore, is not 
the law of God alone. But over this, and infinttely 
above its teachings, is the supreme law. 

Our obedience must be perpetual. We can never 
escape from the demands of the law. 
~ Moreover, God has made the love of himself a mat- 
ter of requirement. We cannot act without some chief 
end. The command of God requires that in all things 
our highest regard shall be directed to him. The ulti- 
mate end, and this alone, is the ground of an impera- 
tive. God is so, in his very nature, as our chief good, 
and the spring of all right action. The existence of a 
God, or an actual chief good, thus appears to be the 
source of all obligation. 

If there be no such actual good, why should there 
be an actual seeking for it? Why the root of human 
nature of such a character, that when the command to 
seek it falls on our ear, we feel that it is reasonable? 
The pursuit of a mere idea as a good, is properly a 
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study or a speculation, not purely a moral action. The 
love of God, is, therefore, necessary to the fulfillment 
of any command of God. Without supreme regard to 
him, the chief good, no duty whatever is discharged. 

Thus, we see that actions derive their value from 
their motive within, and from their end without; and 
a subordinate end derives its value from a higher end, 
till we arrive at the supreme good, as the ultimate end. 
We cannot define this supreme good, but in our rules 
of action, we constantly aim at it and approximate 
towards it. The supreme good implies a supreme rule 
of action. 

Mere motives of prudence, often secure outward 
harmony with the law, while there is in the heart no 
obedience. Self-interest often points to the same 
course of life that is enjoined by the law of duty. But 
there is no obedience in the pursuit of self-interest, 
even when self-interest and duty coincide. Personal 
advantage and pleasure must be left out of the question, 
when duty to our Maker is before the mind. He who 
takes into consideration the desire of personal gratifi- 
cation, will be found wanting, when duties are imposed 
on him, which are displeasing and opposed by his 
natural inclinations. 

We are not to regard one duty as pleasant and 
another unpleasant. For then we will be likely to 
make exceptions in favor of those that are pleasing to 
our taste. But the really submissive man will do every 
duty. In his estimation, it will be sacred. 

The really good man will say: “I am thus, and I 
live thus, because this only is worthy of my spiritual 
being; because I am under a spiritual law, which en- 
joins it; given by a spiritual law-giver, for spiritual 
ends, and because this only is in submission to God, 
and will promote the supreme good.” 
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It is only necessary to add to this, that this supreme 
law requires that we love our fellow creatures as we 
love ourselves. 

The character of all must be judged by these princi- 
ples, and the very best thus tested, will be found alto- 
gether deficient and sinful. 

How hateful then, how vile, how execrable, in the 
sight of infinite goodness and purity, must the great 
majority of mankind appear? How depraved in heart, 
how opposed in spirit to God, how rebellious in conduct 
against righteous authority? 

The difference between men, therefore, in their natu- 
ral condition, as to their sinfulness, is not in disvosi- 
tion or endowments. All are sinners; it is only a ques- 
tion of degree. And the inevitable result must be suffer- 
ing for our sins. 

Dare we harbour the thought for one moment, that 
God will allow disobedience, and as the result of this, 
anarchy, enter into his universe? Can we ever hope, 
nay, would a single one desire, that a holy sovereign 
should allow moral evil to attempt to overthrow his au- 
thority, and yet not punish the guilty? And all are 
guilty and under the condemnation of the violated law. 
For the universal conscience would declare, if it were 
allowed to utter its voice, that there is not a just man 
that doeth good, and only good, and sinneth not. 

With our lips then we are forced to speak the convic- 
tion of the heart, that we ought to suffer for our sins. 
If we are candid with ourselves, we will believe from 
the depth of our hearts, that we ought to suffer the pe- 
nalty of God’s law. 

If thus circumstanced, we must expect, from a just 
moral Governor, a position suited to our character. 
We have seen from the nature and the claims of the 
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law, that it is uncompromisingly holy and unbending. 
Moreover, we read that not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from it, until all be fulfilled. How then can the viola- 
tor of law claim heaven? He is an out-law by his own 
act and choice. ‘When we have once sinned under the 
divine law, we must suffer the penalty for sin. 
‘ Here comes in the wonderful plan of salvation, re- 
vealed in the Gospel. No creature could be our substi- 
tute, in this case, for every creature is bound to obey 
the law for himself. But God, the lawgiver, is revealed 
as existing in three Persons, and One of these, the Son of 
God, becomes man, and by a perfect human-divine life and 
an awful death upon the cross, becomes our substitute. 
God lays our sins upon his head, and we are allowed to 
accept of his obedience and death in place of our own. 
The law is thus magnified, and the sinner saved. And 
a new and supreme love to the Saviour is wrought in the 
soul by the Third Person of the Trinity, and the life of 
Christ, through the Spirit, pervades the soul of him who 
was a sinner, and now is a child of God and a brother of 
the Redeemer. 

But those who refuse to come into this arrangement 
remain outlaws from the government of God for ever. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1859. 


The sixty-fifth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in the Central Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, May 19th, 1859. The session was anticipated 
with general interest, in consequence of the impression 
that denominational questions of great importance would 
be discussed, especially those relating to Church Exten- 
sion and Home Missions. Dr. Tompson, the retiring Mo- 
derator, opened the sessions with a sermon from 1 Tim. 3: 
1: “ This is a true saying, If a man desire the office of 
a bishop, he desireth a good work.” The sermon took 
the ground that ruling elders, as well as ministers, are 
bishops, in the scriptural sense. The work was defined 
to be the preaching of the Gospel; its end, the conver- 
sion of men. The bishop is to have oversight of the 
flock, and to feed them. This work is good, inasmuch 
as it is honorable, hard, pleasant, remunerative, and pro- 
moting the glory of God, in the salvation of men. 

The Rev. Rosert W. Parrerson, D. D., of Chicago, 
was chosen Moderator, by a large majority. 


PRESBYTERY OF KANSAS. 


The action of the Church Extension Committee, in 
sending an exploring missionary to Kansas in October 
last, has already resulted in the formation of a new 
Presbytery there. This Presbytery was recognized by 
the Assembly, placed in connection with the Synod of 
Iowa, and 24 per cent. of the Church Erection fund 
specifically appropriated to it. 
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CHURCH ERECTION. 

The report of the Board was read by Dr. M’Lang, 
the Secretary. The whole number of churches aided is 
119; the amount appropriated, $43, 118, about 42 per 
cent. of the fund, which is about $108,000. These ap- 
propriations have secured about $300,000 worth of 
church property. $67,000 of the fund is still on hand, 
unappropriated. 

An overture had come from the Presbytery of Iowa 
City, and a memorial from individuals, proposing that 
aid should be allowed before the organization of achurch; 
and also an overture from the Presbytery of Des Moines, 
asking for an additional fund for church building in 
cities. The report of the Board was against both these 
plans. The report of the Standing Committee on Church 
Extension, to whom the report of the Board was re- 
ferred, approved their course in general, and their re- 
plies to these applications. 

A debate, somewhat desultory in its character, but 
involving the whole question of the wisdom of the Church 
Erection plan, was carried through portions of the 
sessions of the Assembly. As there is some doubt in 
different parts of the Church on this point, we give a 
slight sketch of it : 

Prof. BAtLEy, of Illinois, stated that the Fund hardly 
met their wants in the West, especially in large and 
important places. $500 was too small a sum. $1000 
or $1500 would be greatly more useful, with a little 
more latitude as to the debts upon the church. Yet he 
was not prepared to say that he would make an altera- 
tion. He would like a discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Txomson, of Minnesota, came from the north- 
western frontier, the Presbytery nearest the North pole, 
the little Benjamin of the Presbyterian Church. He 
would give them an example of what was wanted. 
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He knew a Church which erected a building, and con- 
tracted a debt 18 months ago, on which they are paying 
3 per cent.a month. Now if some of this $67,000, 
invested at low interest in New York, could be invested 
in good securities, in Minnesota, on church property, 
it might yield more to the Fund, and help them at the 
same time. 

Dr. KENDALL said that this idea had occurred to him. 
12 per cent. could readily be obtained in the West on 
securities perfectly undoubted. 

ExisuA Taytor, Esq., of Cleveland, made a warm 
hearted speech as to his interest in the fund, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, his deep gratitude to God when it 
was made up, and his fears lest it should be dissipated. 
We must not, he thought, be in too great haste to alter 
our arrangements. The trying time had not yet come. 
We had been disbursing the fund, but the disburse- 
ments had not been paid back. 

Mr. Lacey, of California, complained particularly of 
the fact that his constituents had received no part of 
the fund, because their titles to their church property 
were not absolutely certain. He declared that those 
titles were as good as any in California, and he thought 
it hard that the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund 
demanded a degree of security that no other persons 
expected. 

W. H. Brown, Esq., of Chicago, spoke strongly in 
favor of abiding by the plan of the Trustees. He had 
been very familiar with operations in real estate at the 
West. It would not do to loan money there with the 
expectation of being able to lay hands on it immediately 
when wanted. Sound titles should be insisted upon. 
In new countries, business is not done very accurately. 
If the Trustees began the loosening of their rules, the 
fund would soon be scattered to the four winds. 
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Dr. M’LAveE and Mr. Grirrira, of Brooklyn, who are 
members of the Board, explained the necessity of strict- 
ness. They would gladly help California, and all the 
West, if they could. The object of the fund was not 
to build handsome or expensive churches, but to meet 
the primary wants of new countries. $500, with what 
could be raised in any place, would shelter any church, 
would meet the first necessity. As the country ex- 
panded and the Church increased, friends are always 
raised up who will help to build finer churches. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, Mr. Brown, Mr. Spen- 
CER and others, wished an additional fund to assist in 
building better churches in important places. No 
action, however, was taken on this subject, and the 
report was adopted, and the rules of the Board con- 
firmed by a very large majority. 

Messrs. RANKIN, JENKINS, of Ohio, and Pratt also 
took part in the debate. 


THE SOUTHERN SYNODS. 


The United Synod of the Preshyterian Church, 
formed of the brethren who seceded from our body, 
presented a request, at the Assembly last year, for a 
portion of the Church Erection Fund, which was referred 
to the Trustees. The Synod of Mississippi sent an 
official request to this Assembly, desiring to dissolve 
their connection with us. The former subject was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Church Exten- 
sion, and the latter to the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church. 

The former Committee reported that there was no 
power to alienate the Church Erection Fund, and if 
there were, that the United Synod had contributed 
nothing to it. It is unknown to us asa body. The 
contributions came from the individual Synods, and 
they only could properly make any request in regard to 
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it. It was, therefore, recommended that the applica- 
tion be refused. 

This was acquiesced in by the Assembly, unani- 
mously, but in the debate, a disposition was evinced by 
some of the members to raise a special fund to pay back 
to the South what it had contributed. The principal 
reason for abandoning this idea seemed to be that the 
sum, after deducting what had been received by the 
South, is so very small. 

The following are the facts, as stated by Dr. 
M’LaNeE: 

There are six Synods. 

1. Missouri paid $351; but it is expected that this 
Synod-will again be with us soon, and receive, perhaps, 
thousands for the hundreds paid. 

2. Virginia gave $1,278, and received $700; but 
more than the balance was contributed by the churches 
in the District of Columbia, which will, it is believed, 
adhere to the Assembly. 

3. Kentucky gave $171, and has received nothing; 
but this Synod is no longer in existence. 

4, Tennessee gave $479 15, and received $500— 
more than it gave. 

5. West Tennessee gave $786 90, and received 
$1000—more than it gave. 

6. Mississippi gave $115, and received $500—more 
than it gave. 

It thus appears that if we exclude the District of 
Columbia and Missouri, and the loans made are not 
paid back, and this be added to the donations, that lit- 
tle or nothing will be due the South. 

Some debate was had on this point, in which Messrs. 
Fow er, M’Lang, Grirritu, JENKINS, (Phila.,) STEARNS, 
Yate and Roto, took part. Several gentlemen inti- 
mated an entire willingness to raise whatever might 
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have been paid by the South beyond what they had 
received, and pay it back, principal and interest. 

Dr. Hoveuton, from the Committee on the Polity of 
the Church, recommended that the request of the Synod 
of Mississippi, to be removed from our roll, be granted ; 
that the Synod of Kentucky, having ceased to exist, and 
the Synods of Tennessee and West Tennessee, having 
formed another ecclesiastical connection, be also removed; 
but that as the relations of portions of the Synods of 
Virginia and Missouri are not yet settled, that they be 
retained upon the roll for the present. This report 
was unanimously adopted. It removes about 10,000 
church members from the roll, but a large part of this 
loss will probably be made up by the additions of the 
last year. 

THE FREE SYNOD. 

A memorial was presented from the Free Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church, proposing to unite with our 
Church, provided that a certain position be taken on the 
subject of slavery. The Rev. Artuur B. Braprorp also 
attended the Assembly as a delegate from that body. 
The memorial was referred to a special committee, who 
invited Mr. Bradford to a conference. This committee 
subsequently reported through their chairman, Dr. 
STEARNS, that the Synod be referred to the past action 
of the Assembly on the subject of slavery, as containing 
all that was deemed necessary, and that a committee 
of conference with the Synod be appointed. The re- 
port was adopted unanimously, and without debate, 
and Drs. Kendall and Aiken, and Mr. Eells, were 
appointed the committee. 

A memorial from the Presbytery of Dacotah, pro- 
posing that missionaries be sent to the South, but that 
they be instructed to admit no slaveholding members, 
was referred to the Committee of Bills and Overtures, 
who reported through their chairman, Dr. Lyon, that 
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the overture be referred to the Permanent Committee 
on Church Extension, which was adopted without de- 
bate. 

PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 

The report of the Trustees of the Presbyterian House 
was read by the Secretary, from which it appeared that 
the title to the property had been made over, during 
the past year, by the temporary Trustees to the Trus- 
tees of the Assembly, and that by vote of the latter, 
$500 had been set apart out of the receipts of the next 
year to begin the sinking fund to pay off the ground 
rent upon the property. The course of the Trustees 
was approved, and “the Assembly express to them 
their high gratification at the results achieved thus far, 
and their hearty thanks for the good services they are 
rendering our beloved Zion.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The first of the more exciting topics of the Assembly 
was brought up in the report of the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions. It was presented by Mr. 
M‘Leop, and was a long and elaborate document, going 
into the history of foreign missionary efforts from the 
beginning, in this country, and discussing the proportion- 
ate efforts of the various denominations who are en- 
gaged in this work. It was referred to the Standing 
Committee, together with a memorial from Dr. Duffield 
and others, proposing to commence a mission under the 
care of the General Assembly, in South America. The 
Committee, through their Chairman, Mr. JENKINS, pre- 
sented an extended report, which*excited a very inter- 
esting and important debate. We quote the substance 
of the report : 


The Committee speak in high terms of the report of the Permanent 
Committee read by Mr. M‘Leod, and suggest that it be printed and 
widely circulated in our churches. They notice an overture from the 
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Synod of Minnesota, seeking the establishment of closer relations be- 
tween us and the Presbyterian missionaries in the foreign fields. 
One from the Presbytery of Newark, on the formation of Presbyteries 
on the foreign fields. One from the Third Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, stating that a foreign missionary in their connection had de- 
clined acting in regard to forming a Presbytery ‘on his field, on the 
ground that the organization of ecclesiastical bodies, was a matter 
subject to the Prudential Committee. This overture reminds the As- 
sembly that for the millions we have contributed, we have not a single 
church, or but one, in the entire foreign field, in connection with us. 

The report speaks in terms of great gratification at the past success 
of the A. B. C. F. M., and at our considerable share in it; also ex- 
presses sympathy with the Board in its present pecuniary difficulties, 
and closes with the following recommendations: 

That the time has now come when, in order to a more thorough 
development of that missionary spirit which should pervade every por- 
tion of the Christian Church, the prayers of the memorialists now 
enumerated, demand not only consideration, but action. These prayers 
ask not, in any instance, for a cessation from the co-operative princi- 
ple in conducting this work, but simply for a closer connection with 
it by means of the formation of Presbyteries in foreign lands, wherever 
numbers and circumstances will allow of such a course. In the judg- 
ment of this body this request consists, not only with the highest 
reason, but with the broadest charity, for the Assembly cannot forget 
the fact, that after long years of connection with the foreign mission- 
ary department of evangelistic labor, we have at this time but one 
Presbyterian church of our connection in the foreign field. 

The Presbyterian Church has had too great a share in laying the 
foundations of the American Board, and in building up its noble 
superstructure, to be willing—except for the most imperative rea- 
sons—to sever the tie which binds them the one to the other. If it 
can do so with fidelity to its brethren abroad and to its churches at 
home, the Assembly will joyfully perpetuate its co-operation with the 
Board. Our Church will continue to sacrifice much for co-operation 
with brethren with whom it has been so long, so honorably, and so 
successfully associated in advancing throughout the world the inte- 
rests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. They will sacrifice everything for 
this but the salvation of souls and the edification and general pros- 
perity of that Church over which the Holy Ghost hath made them 
overseers: But the General Assembly records it as its deliberate judg- 
ment that it is due to the interests of our Church and to its vital con- 
nection with our foreign work that the Board, 
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(1.) Formally and declaratively remove every hindrance, real or 
supposed, out of the way of the formation of foreign Presbyteries. 

(2.) Dispose the appointments of missionaries so as to facilitate the 
formation of such Presbyteries. 

(3.) Encourage a free correspondence of our missionaries with the 
Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

Less than this the Assembly cannot ask, because less than this 
would not lead our churches to identify themselves with the opera- 
tions and successes of the Board, and to manifest that interest and 
zeal in its welfare and prosperity which are requisite for the perpetu- 
ity among ourselves of the true missionary spirit. 

In recording this, its judgment, the Assembly feels encouraged by 
the fact that the Prudential Committee of the American Board has 
frequently professed its desire and purpose not to interfere with the 
ecclesiastical bias of the missionaries or with the attempts of any one 
or more of them to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian churches on 
their fields of labor. Accepting these professions in good faith, the 
Assembly desires such an adjustment with the Board as shall lead 
to the realization of all which is demanded by the before-mentioned 
Synod and Presbyteries, as well as by the convictions of our whole 
Church. 

This General Assembly is further encouraged by information, which 
has reached it from reliable sources, that our missionary brethren in 
some portions of the work are directing their thoughts and aims to- 
wards the perpetuation in foreign countries of our excellent Presbyte- 
rian polity. 

That it is regarded by this General Assembly as both desirable and 
important that our brethren who are laboring in the foreign field, 
correspond with the Permanent Committee on the subject of their la- 
bors, and that said Committee be requested to prepare from year to 
year such a report of our foreign work as shall be calculated to quicken 
the zeal of our people in prayers and labors for the conversion of the 
whole world to Christ, such report to be submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly hereby appoint Rev. Albert Barnes, Dr. J. 
F. Stearns, Dr. E. F. Hatfield, Rev. John Jenkins, M. W. Baldwin, 
Esq., and Hon. Wm. Strong, a special committee to attend the A. B. 
C. F. M., at its next meeting, to be held in Philadelphia, on the first 
Tuesday of October next, for the purpose of conveying to said Board, 
the Assembly’s views as herein expressed, and of conferring with it, 
or with any committee which it may appoint, as to the best mode by 
which these results may be most wisely and prudently secured, as 
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well as to confer in regard to the localities where our missionaries can 
be most conveniently and speedily concentrated. 

That this report be printed in circular form, and forwarded to each 
of our foreign missionaries, with the recommendation to such missiona- 
ries that they proceed to form themselves into Presbyteries whenever, 
in their judgment, it is practicable and expedient. 

That the candidates for the missionary work, going out from our 
body, be recommended to give their attention to those fields where 
Presbyteries are or may be formed. 

The General Assembly hereby empowers the Synod of New York 
and New Jersey to form foreign Presbyteries, whenever constitu- 
tionally requested so to do by our missionaries. 


The debate was begun by Dr. Poor, of Newark, N. J., 
son of Rev. Dr. Poor, so long a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., in Ceylon.’ He said: 


The Committee undertook these labors under a deep sense of their 
importance. The subject is felt to be involved in difficulties. A 
number of papers were submitted and a diversity of views prevailed, 
but all have been harmonized, and the Committee cordially unite in 
the report. 

After forty years we have no Presbyteries or churches on the foreign 
field. The plan of the Board heretofore has been to unite different 
denominations on the same field. Of course no Presbyteries, but com- 
plex organizations were made, neither Congregational nor Presbyterian- 

The infancy of the enterprise prevented the formation of Presbyte- 
ries. Many missionaries considered themselves Apostles, and desired 
no organizations. Others disliked to come in connection with the 
native Pastors. They assumed a kind of Episcopate over these bodies. 

I would this were all of our difficulty. There has been a direct 
repressive influence from the House at Boston. In three cases, twenty 
years ago, the Secretary, at Boston, wrote to missionaries protesting 
against the formation of Presbyteries. The weight of this protest is 
still felt where it was proposed to establish them. 

The deputation of ’54 aimed at securing the surrender of all eccle- 
siastical establishments and making,—if you will pardon the word,— 
mongrel organizations, subject to the Episcopal supervision of the 
Prudential Committee. A Presbytery in Jaffna was dissolved by this 
deputation. 

Why do we want Presbyteries on the foreign field? To wake a 
deeper interest in the work abroad, among our churches at home. 
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Missionaries require protection. In order to co-operate, they must 
have an ecclesiastical system. How shall difficulties among them be 
settled? Where is a court of appeal? Now, it is the Prudential 
Committee. This Committee is mainly composed of laymen, and does 
not report its entire doings to the Board. 

It is possible, in the future, there may be a separation. Things 
point thither. 

It becomes us to provide well for every exigency that may arise. 
We cannot give up all the missions, or the prestige we have in common 
with them, and retire to plant missions in new fields. 

Shall we divide abruptly, or should we say we would like those of 
you who wish, to organize Presbyteries, and so be ready to slide off 
without a violent rupture? Just now elements are so commingled, 
we cannot part without such rupture. 

How shall we prepare for the event? We must take the initiative 
as a General Assembly. Without some definite plan, Presbyteries 
cannot be formed. Our missionaries are sent out soas to continue to 
mingle on the field and prevent separate organizations. 

Our missionaries wait for the action of the Assembly. If the As- 
sembly countenance them, the indifferent and the wavering will go with 
them. I know of one mission where this feeling prevails. 

This is the time for action. On many fields, churches are being ra- 
pidly formed and organized. What type shall they take? This 
question must be answered at the outset. 

There are several parties to be brought into co-operation. We as 
an ecclesiastical body are not recognized in the American Board. All 
our intercourse with that body is a matter of courtesy, and we must 
ask, appealing to broad considerations. We ask first for the removal 
of every hindrance from the formation of Presbyteries. At Newark, 
the Prudential Committee were instructed to ignore all distinctions 
between Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. We believe they 
mean honestly to abide by these instructions. But we want the pres- 
sure of past acts formally lifted from the missionaries. One of the 
papers shows that the missionaries in one place, feel that pressure. 

In answer to a question, Dr. P. stated that in Madura a Presbytery 
is expected to be formed. 

Mr. Porrer. Hasthere been any formalrequest? If so, from whom 
and to whom addressed ? 

Dr. Poor. We have had conferences with missionaries in person 
and by letter; while there has been no formal request, they have de- 
clared themselves ready to engage in the work. 

In Jaffna, a strictly Congregational Association has been formed. 
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Dr. Treat, one of the Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. 
M., being present, was invited to address the Assembly. 
He stated that he spoke with regret, because he did not 
wish to interfere in a matter which concerned the As- 
sembly alone. He would ask what was expected of him? 

Tue Moperator. Any remarks that Dr. Treat sees 
proper to present. 

Dr. Treat. Argument is one thing, the giving of 
information is quite another. 

A Memser. It is desirable to know how the Pruden- 
tial Committee view the formation of Presbyteries in 
foreign lands. 


Dr. TREAT. Congregationalists would feel equally dissatisfied with 
yourselves, if they made as close an examination. The churches on 
the foreign field are generally neither Congregationalist nor Presbyte- 
rian. There was a Presbytery formed in the Indian Territory, which 
joined the Old School. I may say sub rosa, that the Prudential Com- 
mittee regretted this ecclesiastical connection, but could not control it. 

In the Armenian Mission, at Constantinople, the missionaries have 
formed, of their own accord, a method of church government, which 
resembles Presbyterianism more than Congregationalism. In the 
Armenian language, the officers are called bya name which does not 
exactly signify either a session or a standing committee. The Pru- 
dential Committee are rather ignorant of the forms used in other 
missions, and are content to be so. They are perfectly impartial. 
From my knowledge of them, I should expect that if there were any 
leaning it would be towards Presbyterianism, just because they are 
Congregationalists. 

The Committee and the Board regard the action of the Board taken 
at Newark, as perfectly obligatory. We can do nothing at all in re- 
gard to ecclesiastical matters. The missionaries are perfectly at liberty 
to form Presbyteries, if they choose. The Committee have no right, 
whatever, to interfere. This is the sum and substance of what I have 
to say on the subject. 


Mr. Boorn, (Connecticut.) I am heartily and forever 
opposed to this laying of a rude hand on the hallowed 
ties that bind us to the American Board. The real ant- 
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mus of this report is separation. I believe that the 
brethren on the foreign field do not desire to form Pres- 
byteries. They are content to let well enough alone. 

Dr. Poor—(interposing.) Some are not. 

Mr. Boors. This Board is one of the dearest things 
to me on earth. I will stand by this Board, and the 
American Home Missionary Society, as long as my peo- 
ple stand by me. 

Mr. A. H. Barnes (Pennsylvania,) did not like the 
insinuation, that the Committee or the Assembly de- 
sired to do any thing rude. The report does not re- 
commend separation. It aims to remove difficulties 
that may produce separation, if not removed. It only 
recommends preparation for a probable separation. 

Mr. Jenkins, (Philadelphia.) It does not recommend 
even that. 

Mr. McCarer, (Indiana.) I do not see the wedge that 
has been spoken of. If the Prudential Committee yield 
to the request in the report, and act fairly, the difficul- 
ty in the way of co-operation with them will be re- 
moved. 


Mr. Nett, (Minnesota.) I do hope with all my heart, that the re- 
port will be adopted verbatim et literatim. I come from the land of 
the Dacotahs, where I have been associated with men who have long 
and faithfully served the American Board, and love it well. But much 
as they love the Board, they love their Church better. They desire 
this closer connection of the Presbyterian Church with her foreign 
missionaries. I worship no idols whether Boards or haystacks. I go 
for whatever will promote Christ’s cause. 

I could not well, Mr. Moderator, be any thing but a thorough Presby- 
terian, surrounded as we are here, by the associations of the past. Here 
dwelt the patriotic and logical Wilson, whose grandson is with us to- 
day. Here the courtly Samuel Miller; here Rodgers, who loved our 
church so fully. Breathing the atmosphere that surrounded such men, 
I must say with the missionaries of Minnesota, “I love the Board 
much, but the Church more.’’ 


Mr. Porter, (Elder from Philadelphia,) saw no occa- 
sion for the measures of this report. He thought many 
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persons in our Church gave to the Board just because 
it was not denominational. 

Mr. DrysDALe, (3d Presbytery of Philadelphia.) I de- 
sire to say that, in my opinion, the vast mass of our 
Presbytery do not agree in sentiment with Mr. Potter. 
He states his own views honestly, but not, in my judg- 
ment, the views of the Presbytery we both represent. 

Dr. Murpock, (Elmira, N. Y.) I consider this not 
only a wedge, but a wedge remarkably well-greased. 
It will probably be driven in further at the next Assem- 
bly. Every one knows that we make a contingency by 
preparing against it. Dr. M. proceeded to state the 
opinion at some length, that the proposed action would 
alienate our people. 

Mr. BrapsHaw, (Champlain Presbytery,) took simi- 
lar ground. 


Mr. Knox, (Rome, N. Y.) A brother says that it is a sure sign 
of decay, when a church begins to attend to questions of order. It is 
just the sign I desire to see. Is it sectarian to love our own Church ? 
Is it unnatural that our people will be more interested in the missionary 
work, if they have Presbyterian churches and Presbyteries in the fo- 
reign field, than if these churches and organizations are Congregational 
or mongrel, unlike any other organization on earth? Mr. Modera- 
tor, is it not true that every one of us is more interested in Wilming- 
ton, since we find here these two large and flourishing churches of our 
own? 

The spirit of this report is the spirit of our Church to-day. We have 
had some most extraordinary rhetoric on this subject. One brother, 
(Mr. Booru,) compared the rising spirit of denominationalism to a 
roaring lion about to devour the lamb of co-operation. I suppose the 
lamb is the senior Secretary of the.American Board. I had a lively 
conception of that figure. I saw the little gentle lamb, with pink rib- 
bands around its neck, led tothe slaughter. (Much laughter.) Then 
just as this vision “(swam into my ken,” the brother changed the 
figure. Co-operation became a magnificent vessel, sweeping the seas, 
and the General Assembly a little pinnace in its path. A pinnace, I 
believe, is a small two-masted craft. I thought I saw that, quite 
overshadowed by the huge bulk of the Great Western, the two masts, 
—which I suppose must be our Publication and Church Extension 
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Committees—almost bending down to the water. Then a venerable 
father (Dr. Murpock,) again changed the figure for us, the lamb 
having first taken to the water, then presently became a dog, and the 
General Assembly occupied the dignified position of holding this dog 
of co-operation by the ears. (Great laughter.) 

Now, sir, whether we are a big lion or a little pinnace, I believe one 
thing, that if we don’t take care of ourselves, nobody will take care 
of us. I don’t wish to separate from the American Board unless I 
must. If I must sacrifice my Church for the Board, why rather than 
do it, I wouldseparate. I will make the brethren a present of a figure 
in return for theirs. If there be danger from the element in our 
Church represented here as being non-ecclesiastical, there is danger in 
another quarter, too. You had better, sir, give this volcano a safety- 
valve. If you do not, it may blow your co-operation to fragments. 


Mr. Wricut, (Fredonia, N. Y.,) was apprehensive 
that if we adopted this report, it would be a step to- 
wards ecclesiastical boards, and that our people would 
not follow us in our measures. 

Dr. Poor spoke in explanation. The object of the 
report was to remove friction, at home and abroad, so 


_ that co-operation might be possible. The difficulties, if 


not removed, would multiply in a geometrical ratio. 

Mr. GrirritH, (Brooklyn, a member of the Prudential 
Committee,) admired the report in many respects. He 
knew that the committee had spent much time and la- 
bor upon it. These overtures are from a Synod and 
three Presbyteries, and none from the missionaries. 

Dr. Poor, (interposing.) We have letters from some 
of them in sympathy with the overtures. 

Mr. GrirritH. Our missionaries are perfectly inde- 
pendent. They are not under the control of the Com- 
mittee or the Secretaries. 1 donot believe that there has 
been one instance in which they have been interfered 
with in respect to the formation of Presbyteries and 
churches. I believe the way is open to them in any 
part of the field. There may be practical difficulties 
where Congregationalists and Presbyterians are together 
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in the field, but it should be left entirely to the missiona- 
ries. The General Assembly ought not to interfere. 

Prof. Battery (Illinois) did not see any wedge of sepa- 
ration in the report. But he regarded it as certain that 
our churches are gradually losing their interest in the 
foreign missionary work. To revive and increase their 
interest in it, we must have a vital, organic connection 
with our missionaries. If they hear no response to 
their wishes from home, they will not have the heart 
to organize. Let the Assembly throw its arms around 
them, and we will then see what their real wishes are. 

Mr. Lacey (California) and Mr. Wittson (N. Y.) 
made a few remarks rather against the report, as unne- 
cessary. 


Mr. Kine (Illinois) took strong ground for the report, only that it 
did not go far enough for him. He greatly admired and loved the 
Board, but if he were now inaugurating foreign missionary action, it 
should be purely ecclesiastical. The Philadelphia memorial showed 
that there is difficulty in the way of the action of the missionaries, 
and it is well known that the senior Secretary has again and again 
written to the missionaries that the formation of Presbyteries would not 
be satisfactory. Iam not ashamed nor afraid to say that I love the 
Presbyterian Church better than I love the Board. 

If a man does not love America better than any other land, let him 
“leave his country for his country’s good’’—the sooner the better. 
And so with the Church. The Board is the hand, but the Church is 
the heart, and if the hand offend me—J will cut it off! 

Mr. JENKINS (Philadelphia—Chairman of the Committee.) This 
report seems to be very much misunderstood. Such reports are not 
new in this body. Let the members of the Assembly examine the 
one made in 1851. They will find it similar in spirit. 

This report is a compromise. There were members upon the Com- 
mittee who wished to go farther, and I desire particularly to say, as 
the lay-members of the Church have been referred to, that the ruling 
elders on this Committee were in favor of very strong and decided 
action. As to denominational missions, some of the most successful 
in the world are of this kind. If the Presbyterian polity is good for 
us, it is good for our churches abroad. 

Mr. GrirFritH—May I ask the Chairman a question ? 
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Mr. Jenxins—Certainly. 

Mr. GrirritH—Have the Committee any evidence that missiona- 
ries have been interfered with, in forming Presbyteries? 

After some discussion, from various quarters, as to the propriety of 
bringing out in public the evidence before the Committee, amidst the 
earnest attention of the whale Assembly, 

Mr. JENKINS said—It is in one of the memorials before you—that 
from the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia—that they, acting upon 
this very statement that the Prudential Committee did not interfere 
with this matter, requested a missionary belonging to that Presbytery 
to form a Presbytery on the Gaboon River, in Africa, and the reply 
given by that missionary in open Presbytery was, that he and his asso- 
ciates understood that this was not their business, but the business of 
the Prudential Committee. The opinion of this Committee, from the 
evidence before them, is, that the missionaries have the impression, 
however produced, that it would not be agreeable to the Prudential 
Committee that they should form Presbyteries. 

Now we receive the statements of Dr. Treat, and of the Committee, 
as those of fair and candid men, and we therefore say that it is due to 
the Board that the missionaries be distinctly informed that they are 
free to act ecclesiastically. We do not believe that there are real 
obstacles to their doing so, but we believe that there are supposed 
obstacles, and we think the Assembly should so intervene as to have 
this matter clearly understood. 

Dr. Stearns. I do not understand this to be a hostile, but a 
friendly report. If we are going to co-operate with any institution, 
we must adjust difficulties when they arise; otherwise, they may make 
it impossible for us to continue our connection. It so happens that I 
was a member of this Assembly before the rupture which divided the 
old Assembly into two bands. The most prominent question before 
the body was whether a foreign missionary Board should be esta- 
blished or not, and I deeply sympathized with those who opposed that 
movement,—although being absent from indisposition, my vote is not 
enrolled,—and for this very reason, that I loved the American Board 
and feared that it would injure it. But I have since lived twenty 
years or more, and I have lived to see that the opposition to that 
movement was wrong as to the objects for which it was made. It was 
the means of tearing that body asunder. If we had dealt a little more 
kindly with our very ecclesiastical brethren, we might have quieted 
that uneasiness, and the American Board might have still had the co- 
operation,.not only of this General Assembly, but of a large portion 
of the churches which are now reckoned as another General Assem- 
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bly. Now, sir, the Presbytery of Newark has sent you a memorial 
on this subject, which is simply that you favor the formation of Pres- 
byteries wherever it is wise and practicable, and I believe that is all 
the report urges upon you. I know there are men on the missionary 
field who would like to organize Presbyteries. I do not believe there 
are many of them, and I think my brethren will be disappointed when 
they find how very few they are who care anything about it. But 
there are some who do care about it,—venerable names which I could 
mention here if it were proper. It is very certain that there must be 
some organization in the missionary field. It has been said that if we 
favor the gathering of Presbyteries there, our Congregational brethren 
will insist upon having Congregational organizations. That is one of 
the very reasons why I like this report. I should be glad to have 
them look after the Congregationalism there, and that it should have 
its appropriate limitations and instruments. There is Congregation- 
alism on the foreign field, but not much of it. There is plenty of a 
certain sort of it, in which the church is amenable to nobody on earth 
except a body which has never been known to any of our ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, unknown to the church of Christ, called 4 Mission, 
composed of ministers and laymen, not delegated by the churches, but 
who happen to be on the ground,—and who thus are amenable to 
nobody on earth except our brethren of the Prudential Committee. I 
put the question some time ago to one of our Secretaries: suppose one 
of our brethren abroad should prove himself unworthy, how is he to 
be disciplined? ‘The Mission would look into it.” But the Mission 
is not an ecclesiastical body. ‘Well, then it will come to the Pru- 
dential Committee.” But they are not an ecclesiastical body, compe- 
tent to say that he is or is not an unworthy minister of Christ. “Well 
then I suppose the case must come before his Presbytery.” That, sir, 
is just the way it stands. One of our brethren may suffer ever so 
much wrong and there is nobody to whom he can appeal. If he had 
a Presbytery, he could appeal to that. And if he were a Congrega- 
tionalist, he could appeal to an ecclesiastical council. It does seem 
to me that there is a defect there,—that although the present organi- 
zation may be good for the time being, yet we ought to look forward 
to such an organization as the Church of Christ has always recog- 
nized. 

Dr. Stearns then offered the following amendments to the report, 
which, together with the report, were referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee, who, presently, unanimously agreed to adopt the amendments, 
and they were agreed to by the Assembly, and the whole report then 
adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. The amendments are, instead 
of the three specifications in the report, the following : 
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1. That it should be distinctly understood both here and abroad, 
that the Board and its Committee and officers interpose no obstacles in 
the way of the formation of foreign Presbyteries. 

2. That the appointment of missionaries should be so disposed 
wherever it is wise and practicable, as to facilitate the formation of 
such Presbyteries. 

3. That there be a free correspondence of our missionaries with the 
Permanent Committee of the General Assembly. 

In the next paragraph, read “declare”’ instead of ask,” and in the 
next, ‘“‘understanding”’ instead of “adjustment.” 


CHURCH EXTENSION AND HOME MISSIONS. 


This was admitted, on all hands, to be the principal 
topic before the Assembly. There were two reports 
presented. The first was brought in by Dr. Srzarns, 
on the second day of the sessions, from the Committee 
of Conference with the American Home Missionary 
Society. 


It stated that that Committee had been unable to obtain accurate 
information upon the details of the subject intrusted to them, but as 
nearly as could be ascertained, about 17 per cent. of the missionaries, 
and 28 per cent. of the churches, aided by the Home Missionary 
Society, are connected with our body. The whole number of churches 
and missionaries aided is increasing. The number of Presbyterian 
churches and missionaries aided is diminishing. Our contributions 
are far below our ability and our duty. We should consider devoutly 
our duty in this matter. We are not doing justice either to ourselves 
or to the Society. We are attached, strongly attached, to the Home 
Missionary Society. It was originally a Presbyterian Society, before 
our Congregational brethren united with us in prosecuting the enter- 
prise. We have contended and suffered for co-operatiou with other 
denominations; but we cannot disguise the fact that a change has 
come over our relations to our Congregational brethren in this Society. 
Witness the abrogation of the Plan of Union; the criminations and 
recriminations which have taken place; the rivalry of the denomina- 
tions, unhappy and unchristian, which has exhibited itself even upon 
fields of missionary labor; the expression of opinions upon the part of 
both denominations, that more could be accomplished by separate 
organizations; the general disapprobation by Presbyterians of the 
course taken by the Home Missionary Society upon important sub- 
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jects, and the general approbation by Congregationalists of these 
measures. All these considerations call for wise counsel and delibe- 
rate action. If the interrupted harmony can be restored, and mutual 
confidence guide the affairs of the Society, we can still labor in com- 
pany; but anything is better than union without confidence, and we 
should not shut our eyes to the facts in the case before us. 

The Committee were not prepared to recommend any definite course 
of action, but affirmed that unless harmonious co-operation could be 
secured, the time may now have come for the Assembly to say with 
fraternal kindness to the Home Missionary Society, as Abraham said 
unto Lot: ‘‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen: for we be brethren. Is 
not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 


The other report was brought in on the fourth day 
of the sessions, from the Permanent Committee on 
Church Extension, by the Secretary, Bensamin J. WAL- 
LACE. 

The receipts for the year were $10,358, of which about 
$9000 were paid to missionaries; the Secretary’s salary 
and travelling expenses, rent, and all other expendi- 
tures being about $1300. The receipts were 70 per 
cent. in advance of last year, and 250 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the year previous. As the reports of the Com- 
mittee are usually printed in the Minutes of the Assem- 
bly, it is unnecessary to go into particulars here. The 
Committee recite the applications before them, which 
they were unable to meet, and in view of their con- 
tinual increase, earnestly urge upon the attention of 
the Assembly, the necessity of more funds for the vast 
wants of the West. 

These papers were referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Church Extension, who, through their 
Chairman, Dr. Fower, subsequently reported as fol- 
lows : 
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The Committee on Church Extension beg leave to report on the 
papers referred to them relating to Church Extension. 

The annual report of the Permanent Committee impresses us more 
deeply than ever with the indispensableness and vast importance of 
the work with which they are charged, and contains gratifying evi- 
dence of its enlargement and of the rapidly growing interest that is 
enlisted in it. The contributions to their treasury are 70 per cent. in 
advance of the year previous to this, and 250 per cent. in advance of 
the year previous to that, and while the exploring agents and mission- 
aries employed, have been considerably multiplied, the openings and 
calls for the service they perform, urgently demanding immediate 
attention, far exceed the means in the hands of the Committee, and 
earnestly appeal to our churches to place this cause on a par with the 
most prominent objects of their pecuniary benevolence. Our own 
country is the field for which American Christians are especially re- 
sponsible, and for which they should feel especially concerned, in ful- 
filling the command to evangelize the world, and the teaching of the 
Gospel by the living preacher and pastor, is the chief instrumentality 
by which this duty is to be discharged. The denomination of Chris- 
tians represented by this General Assembly has hitherto principally 
employed the A. H. M. Society as its agency for the prosecution of 
domestic missions. That Society is the creation of our Church, origi- 
nally organized in the bounds and by the members of our Church, and 
its origin and the capital of various kinds it has accumulated make it 
impossible, as a matter of feeling and of interest and of justice, that 
we should abandon it to those whom we have received as partners in 
it. We can leave it only on the dissolution of the firm and the 
setting up of its members in new establishments. But while this is 
true, the number and magnitude of the cases for which the A. H. M. 
Society cannot or does not provide, make it imperative upon us largely 
to swell our contributions to the Church Extension scheme, so that its 
operations may correspond to the demands upon it, without the incur- 
ring of a farthing of debt. The purpose of the Permanent Commit- 
tee, to equalize their appropriations and receipts, deserves cordial 
approbation, and the Standing Committee respectfully propose that the 
General Assembly should be understood as recognizing this principle 
for the guidance of the Permanent Committee in connection with the 
recommendations that may be made in a subsequent part of this 
report. 

So important are all the departments of labor in charge of the Per- 
manent Committee, that it is almost impossible to give the precedence 
to either. The Standing Committee, however, have been particularly 
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impressed with the value and indispensableness of the work of explo- 
ring new and destitute fields and organizing churches on them. It 
cannot be dispensed with, and it is unfaithfulness to our trust to 
neglect or inefficiently conduct it, and the results are immediate, as 
well as most happy and large. For example, an exploring agent 
entered Kansas about six months since, and, at this session of the 
Assembly, we have received the Presbytery of Kansas into our con- 
nection. The Committee recommend that this branch of the church 
extension work be pursued with quickened energy and zeal, and they 
would designate Nebraska, California, and Oregon, as fields for which 
exploring agents should be commissioned forthwith, if the requisite 
funds can be secured. The peculiar circumstances of Missouri com- 
mend it tous. The fast increasing portion of its people in sympa- 
thy with the spirit of our Church, and accordant with its position 
on matters of controlling moment and interest, make the summons 
irresistible to help her. ‘The near approach of the settlement of titles 
to land in California, the dubiousness of which has thus far hindered 
church extension there, by hindering church erection, opens the way 
for our building fund, and so gives a freer course for the advancement 
of our church; while the geographical position and natural resources 
of Nebraska and California, render certain the gathering of a vast 
population there, the foundations of whose society are now to be laid, 
in which love to God and man require us to take part. 

The Committee propose Rev. A. Barnes, Rev. H. Darling, Rev. J. 
F. Stearns, D. D., John A. Brown, Esq., and Hon. Wm. Pennington, 
to fill vacancies occasioned by the expiration, at this time, of terms of 
office in the membership of the Permanent Committee, and Rev. T. 
H. Skinner, D. D., in the room of Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., who has 
resigned his place. 

Several Overtures have been placed in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Presbytery of Dacotah prays the General Assembly to send 
missionaries to the Southern States and to establish churches there, 
and to instruct such missionaries not to receive slaveholders to the 
church until the sin of slaveholding shall be renounced. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the Presbytery be respectfully referred to the 
Permanent Committee on Church Extension. 

The Presbyteries of Alton, Bloomington, and Chicago, complain of 
the action of the A. H. M. Society, in withholding appropriations from 
churches connected with Presbyteries that employ exploring agents, 
without the commission of the A. H. M. Society, and the churches of 
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which do not contribute to the full measure of their ability to the 
treasury of the A. H. M. Society. 

The Committee regard the action of the A. H. M. Society as thus 
represented, whether it be interpreted as making the withholding of 
the appointment of exploring agents by Presbyteries solely on their 
own authority and the contribution of a// the moneys for domestic 
missions by all the churches connected with Presbyteries to the A. H. 
M. Society, alone, as the condition of the grants of that Society to 
the feeble churches of Presbyteries, or whether it be interpreted as 
suspending such grants on the withholding of the appointment of 
exploring agents by Presbyteries solely on their own authority, and 
the contribution to the A. H. M. Society, of the churches generally, 
connected with Presbyteries, according to the full measure of their 
ability just at the time when a contribution may be made for that 
Society, leaving them free to contribute at other times to other agen- 
cies for domestic missions, as an unprecedented innovation—as a 
departure from the principle that the Society is a voluntary association 
of individual Christians, designed for a work that is to be neither 
impelled, repressed or guided by ecclesiastical considerations; as 
invidiously partial, practised in the bounds of some Presbyteries and 
not in others, and with some Presbyterian and with no Congregational 
_ churches, and as an assumption of the prerogative to control the 
inalienable right and the indissoluble obligation of Presbyteries and 
churches to promote the Saviour’s kingdom in methods dictated by 
their consciences and approved by their judgments. Against this 
action of the A. H. M. Society, the General Assembly hereby 
respectfully, but earnestly protests, and asks that it may be revoked 
at once. 

Churches in the condition of those just referred to, ought not to be 
left to suffer and perhaps to perish, and with a view to them, and to 
churches also, situated like those in Missouri, the powers and duties 
of the Church Extension Committee ought to be expanded. It has 
hitherto devolved upon them—1. To employ agents for purposes of 
exploration. 2. To aid churches in the chartered limits of cities and 
large towns. 3. To plant Presbyterian churches in advance of all 
others in towns and neighborhoods, or in other words, to plant Pres- 
byterian churches in places where sister denominations had not pre- 
viously occupied the ground; and, 4. To answer applications that 
require prompt and immediate replies, and that will not admit of the 
delay incident to requests preferred in other directions. 

In view of the new classes of exceptional cases to which they have 
referred, the Committee recommend that the province of the Perma- 
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nent Committee be still further enlarged, so that they may be autho- 
rized to provide aid for churches that can receive aid from no other 
source. 

The Report of the Committee of Conference with the A. H. M. 
Society, has been referred to this Committee, and the following pre- 
amble and resolution are recommended for the adoption of the General 
Assembly. 

Wuereas, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, represented in this General Assembly, has hitherto prose- 
cuted the work of domestic missions principally through the agency of 
the A. H. M. Society, and whereas complaints have been made to the 
General Assembly, from year to year, and with increasing earnestness, 
of the mode in which that agency has been conducted, particularly in 
the Western and North-western States and Territories. Therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of the General Assembly is hereby 
raised, consisting of to ascertain, by a thorough investigation, 
the facts in the case, and to procure such other information as may be 
in their power, relating to the history of our connection with the 
work of Home Missions and our present relations to it, and to submit 
the whole, fully authenticated, to the General Assembly. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


It was proposed to adopt the report at once, and 
without debate. This seemed to meet with general 
favor from the Assembly, and the question was about 
to be taken ; when 

Dr. Murpock desired delay and further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Boots thought nothing should be said about the 
A. H. M.S. 

Mr. Eetts (Cleveland) found the report milder than 
he expected, and was willing to go for it, especially as 
it would avoid rasping debate. 

Mr. Witson (N. Y.) thought we were substantially 
agreed. 

Mr. Bus (Wisconsin) had expected a warm discus- 
sion, but considered the report clear and satisfactory, 
and would go for it. 

A motion to postpone was lost, and the report was 
read again. 
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Mr. Roto (N. Y.) thought the accusations against 
the A. H. M.S. should be stricken out. He considered 
unanimity in our action of great importance. The time 
for separation might come, but let us be cautious not to 
alienate brethren. 

Mr. Herrick (Champlain Presbytery) desired the 
paragraph stricken out which censures the A. H. M. 8, 
If this should be agreed to, the friends of the A. H. 
M. 8S. would vote for the report, including the Com. 
mittee of Investigation. If this should be agreed to, 
they were willing that the question should be taken at 
once. 

Mr. Neri (Minnesota) offered an amendment, stri- 
king out the part censuring the A. H. M. S., making 
the Church Extension Committee co-ordinate with the 
A. H. M. S., and locating it at New York. 

He said that in offering this amendment, he had con- 
sulted but one Commissioner in the house, and that he 
had written it on the blank leaf of a hymn book. Mr. 
Nertt followed his amendment with a speech, at some 
length, in its favor. 

Mr. Fenner (N. Y.) followed with some remarks on 
the general home missionary question. He spoke 
highly of the A. H. M.S., as next to the Church in his 
affections, but was willing to follow the leadings of 
Providence, if it became clear that we must separate. 


Dr. Murpock was willing to vote for the report, if the censure of 
the A. H. M. 8. were stricken out. He had not hitherto taken up a 
collection for Church Extension, but would do so in future to as large 
extent as he could. 

He thought that the report should go farther or else not so far. He 
wished to know what system was to be adopted. The report remind- 
ed him of Talleyrand’s saying: ‘‘ Words are an invention for hiding 
thought.” If we throw over voluntary societies what is there to dis- . 
tinguish us from the Old School? It might seem strange that a Scotch- 
man should not favor ecclesiasticism. “But he had been brought up 
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under both Wardlaw and Chalmers, and was a free man. It was his 
opinion that the Church that adopted a rigid ecclesiasticism would 
wither under it. 

Mr. Norton: I like the report because: 

1. It does not recommend co-operation with any Society outside 
the Church. What is co-operation? I have heard no definition. The 
word supposes the existence of two or more parties who work together 
in friendly relations. He described several sorts of co-operation. 
In applying his remarks, he asked what is the character of this co- 
operation? The Society is the creature of the Assembly; persons in 
our connection founded it. It is our employé. It has only to fulfil 
our behests in spreading the Gospel through the land. 

There was a time in which we were satisfied. But that Society has 
become the employé of another denomination with us. We are ri- 
vals. These two are struggling on the soil of the West. 

It is impossible for it to be the employé of both. No man can 
serve two masters. As things are now situated, the H. M. So- 
ciety must either—first, voluntarily dissolve; or, second, give up the 
attempt to serve both, and pass over to one master; or, third, it 
must govern both. 

I say in the fear of my Master, that this last is the thing they are 
this day attempting. I favor the report: 

(2) Because though it does not recommend the best thing possible, 
it has probably hit upon the only course we can unitedly adopt. The 
best thing is that we should perform our own home missionary work. 
The Church of Christ consists of flesh and blood as well as skeleton. 
The benevolent operations clothe it with flesh and blood. We have 
stood up before the world these twenty years as a skeleton; we wish now 
to clothe it with beauty. To this point we are tending. But there 
are brethren with us whom we love, but who don’t know what must 
be learned by experience. Our Church must rise in its strength. The 
State of Ohio is not a standard. The churches there are weakness, 
because founded on the Plan of Union. In the West we are planting 
purely Presbyterian Churches, and don’t find the difficulties some 
have anticipated. I have never planted one of our churches where 
there existed a Congregational or Old School Church. 

The report is lacking in two points. It does not give sufficient 
power to the Church Extension Committee. I wish them authorized 
to give aid to churches as far as the Synod’s Committees approve; also 
that collecting agencies be appointed, including a co-ordinate Secretary 
in Chicago. 

They need more efficiency. They have done well. But they need 
now to be baptized with fire. As fast as the A. H. M. S. refuse to 
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aid churches, that Committee should be prepared to take them. Ten 
feeble churches in Alton Presbytery have been refused aid from the 
A. H. M. S., because the Presbytery has employed an exploring mis- 
sionary. Iam sent here to plead the cause of these rejected brethren. 
A brother was denied $75 from the A. H. M.S. The last thing he 
said to me was— Can you raise me that $75? With that I can get 
along.” He is a man of genuine apostolic spirit. He came to Pres- 
bytery on horseback, 75 miles, because he could not afford to pay 
railroad fare. That man was refused. ; 

The Eastern churches give money to aid that brother, and the So- 
ciety intercepts it. Shall I go back and say, Our Church will give no 
aid? Will you instruct the Committee to give us help? Shall we 
have bread, or will you give us a stone? 


Mr. Lacey (California) spoke at considerable length. 
The A. H. M.S. were impartial in California, as be- 
tween Presbyterians and Congregationalists. He could 
not think it possible that such charges as were brought 
could be true. “Are not these Christian men? Could 
it be possible that they would thus sacrifice the cause 


committed to them and make their names a synonyme 
of contempt?” 

These charges should be investigated. But he be- 
lieved that they could be explained. He felt it within 
him almost to say, “Palsied be the arm that attempts 
to destroy co-operation.” 


Mr. Starr, of Rochester, New York, made one of the most inte- 
resting, amusing, and telling speeches to which we have ever listened. 
We find no report that gives a correct idea of it. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to report its inimitable manner. The reader must conceive of 
the utmost good humor mingled with the most trenchant keenness. 
He began by stating that he had known all the Secretaries of the A. 
H. M. 8. in situations either to respect or love them, and that when 
a boy, the A. H. M.S. was the very incarnation to him of all that was 
excellent; and continued in some such strain as this: 

I became a missionary of the Society. The palm for badness and 
hardness in the field was Missouri. So I went there. The essence 
of the border ruffianism of Missouri was a certain town on the Missis- 
sippi. So I went there. I spent there $2000 of my own money, and 
the five best years of my life. I have a heart to sympathize with the 
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missionaries of the A. H. M. S. there and further South. I saw the 
bolt poised and quivering over those men of God. Thirty-three as 
good and true men, as self-denying and godly men as ever stood on the 
missionary field—twenty-two of them in Missouri—were struck bleed- 
ing to the earth by this one bolt from the A. H. M.S. Why was it 
done, sir? Who aimed it? Who sent it quivering and crashing 
among them? Ah! sir, every man was a Presbyterian, every man be- 
longed to your Church and mine, “bone of your bone and flesh of your 
flesh.” : 

Mr. Moderator, I have been trying to find this Society. Where is 
it? Whoisit? In my youth, I thought it was every Christian man 
throughout this vast country who felt interested in Home Missions, 
and gave for them, and prayed for them. I have grown to know more 
now. Whether I am happier is another question. 

I think I know how it works. I ama Secretary myself—a one- 
horse Secretary. (Great laughter. Mr. Starr is Secretary of the 
Education Society of Western N. Y.) Do you know sir, that I have 
to beg my Executive Committee to come together? They are busy 
men, and when they do come they hurry over the matter. They 
think that I am paid to do the thinking for them. And when I want 
to elect a Committee, I can get nobody but the Committee themselves 
to come to the election. (Laughter.) 

Well, sir, a Secretaryship is a power; the greater the work, the 
clearer and abler the mind necessary. You must get the ablest man 
for a great work, and clothe him with the highest power, and you 
give him hundreds of thousands to disburse, and the possession of 
power grows into the love of power. 

The A. H. M.S. then consists of three men, as near as I can get 
at it, and co-operation is putting all our home missionary money into 
the hands of these three men, and letting them do what they please 
with it. And the truth is that the three might be thinned down pretty 
near to—one man. 

Now, my hearers, I like 

The Moperator—Please address the chair. 

Mr. §rarr. Mr. Moderator! (Laughter.) I like co-operation— 
but not operation, and this mission business was one of the severest 
operations that ever was accomplished by a surgeon’s knife. Were not 
these amputated members co-operating when they were cut off? And 
what were they cut off for? Oh, they lived among slaveholders! But 
not a Congregationalist was cut off. Oh, no! 

Who made the law of this new excision? The churches in Missouri 
had not grown any more wicked from 1820 up to 1856. Brother 
Lacey is very sweet on co-operation. He has not been hit. The times 
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are not ripe for California. But Missouri has been hit, and Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, and, of late, Illinois. How that feels you have heard and 
seen in Brother Norton. When the fulness of time is come, a com- 
missioner will appear on this floor from the Golden Gate, and his elo- 
quence will not be quite so pacific as now. 

Can Brother Lacey make any thing Christian out of that Missouri ac- 
tion? There never has been but one thing like it in America, and 
that is the Old School excision of 1837. But the Old School did one 
genteel thing. They agreed to take back any minister or church ex- 
scinded. No matter about their orthodoxy. Any thing is orthodox 
enough if it only comes in by itself. I believe we have never sloughed 
off any thing that they were not willing totake. But when these bre- 
thren of mine, whom I loved dearly, and with whom I stood shoulder to 
shoulder and heart to heart, wrote to know what they had done, and 
whether they could not have aid, they waited three years for an an- 
swer, and there they are waiting yet. 

Co-operation has been called a lamb here. A lamb! It is the 
butcher. I would have had my right hand cut off, before I would 
have written the order that sent those thirty-three men, who were 
serving Christ and the Church faithfully, into beggary, and filled their 
homes with sorrow. 

I don’t expect to be crowded out or bought out of this Society. I 
am a co-operative man. The brother from Massachusetts, which gives 
more than any State in the Union to the A. H. M. S., says they are 
doing there just such work as our Church Extension Committee does, 
and that they mean to do it. I hope we shall go on in spite of any 
amount of Secretary-power that shall be brought to bear on us! 


Mr. Trowsrwce (Dubuque, Iowa,) stated that all 
the North-west did not feel as some of the brethren on 
this floor. He had experienced kindness from Congre- 
gationalists, and did not believe that the alienation was 
so great as represented. 


Dr. Stearns. I do not know that I shall be able to throw any 
light on this subject, but I have a few things to say in justice to my- 
self, and in the hope that it may advance the end which we all have 
in view. 

I regard this question as the question of the Assembly, and we had 
better take full time to consider it. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding here as to the nature of the relations which we sustain 
to the A. H. M.S. Let me tax the patience of this Assembly while 
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I endeavour to set before my brethren what I believe to be the true 
position of the Presbyterian Church towards that Society. It hasbeen 
said in the report that it was the creation of the Presbyterian Church. 
In a sense, that is true. In some other technical points, it is not true. 
It is true that the Society was formed and nursed to maturity among 
Presbyterians before our Congregational brethren had anything of im- 
portance to do with it. In 1822, was formed, in the city of New 
York, the United Domestic Missionary Society. It rapidly increased 
and spread its influence over the United States. At the end of four 
years, in 1826, it was proposed to that Society to assume a national 
character, and to take the name of the American Home Missionary 
Society. The first notice I find of this proposition, is under date of 
September 29th, 1825, when a Council convened in the Old South 
Church, Boston, to ordain our students from Andover as missionaries 
of the American Home Missionary Society at the West. The sermon 
was by Matthias W. Bruen, and the charge by Samuel H. Cox. Then 
the proposition was made to create it a national Society. In 1826, the 
Am. Home Miss. Society was formed by the enlargement. of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society of N. York, which had then been 
in operation four years, and had collected that year $11,804,09, with 
which they had aided 148 congregations, and 122 missionaries. That 
was a purely Presbyterian Society, because there were then no Con- 
gregational churches in New York. It was by a simple enlargement 
that it became the American Home Missionary Society, and took its 
present name. 

Now, a few facts in regard to the position of New England to this 
Society at that time. The Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society, 
in 1825, raised over two thousand dollars, and the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society, (another organization,) one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three dollars, all of which was used in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. In 1827, those two Societies 
were united, preparatory to union with the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. In 1828, six years after the formation of the original 
Society, and two years after the expansion, an agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society was employed several months organizing 
churches in Massachusetts. The report of the Massachusetts Society 
for that year says, “‘We regret to say that hitherto we have been able 
to do nothing in furthering the peculiar objects of the A. H. M. S., 
to which we are auxiliary, and of which we ought to be one of the most 
efficient auxiliaries in the land.” In the report of 1829, the relation 
of the Society to the American Home Missionary Society is 
recognised, and the following words used: “Whatever occa- 
sional offerings may have been made by individuals and associative 
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bodies, not a dollar has gone from this Society this year to the 
A. H. M.S. Are we not in debt to the national institution? It 
has assisted us in supplying our destitute places,” &c. The report 
of 1830 mentions no contributions to the A. H. M. S. In 1831, 
the Massachusetts Society disbursed $7000, of which $388 25 was 
paid to the A. H. M.S. In 1831, there was contributed to the 
A. H. M. S. by New York, $25,826 45; Ohio, $2,278 56; Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,600 62; Mass., $7,147 43; Connecticut, $1,984 51; 
Vermont, $1,685 83; Maine, $2,848 43; New Hampshire, $2,426 25. 
In 1831, the Domestic Society of Connecticut came into co-opera- 
tion with the A. H. M. 8. 

That, sir, is the relative position in which the two denominations 
stood to the parent society at the end of the first six years of its 
national existence, or the first ten years of its real existence. In 
1833, however, there was a great advance in their contributions, and 
I presume from that time to this, New England has done its full share, 
to say nothing more. 

A good deal has been said about our Church Extension Commit- 
tee, as a violation of the solemn compact into which we entered 
with Congregationalists in the American Home Missionary Society. 
I have looked over the reasonings of the two parties at the time the 
Society was established, and I find complaints from New England 
that the National Society would absorb the Domestic Societies, while 
the friends of the A. H. M. S., on the other hand, expressed them- 
selves as being careful to avoid such interference. In 1822, in the 
minutes of our General Assembly, the Board of Missions, which had 
existed ever since 1786, was acted upon, and new steps taken to re- 
commend it. Dr. Skinner was then its Secretary. At the same time 
they refer with pleasure to the United Domestic Missionary Society 
of New York. In 1825, the Board had fifty-two missionaries in the 
South and West. It still spoke with approbation of the New York 
Society. In 1828, both organizations are represented as doing great 
things. The same in 1829. In 1832, the Assembly’s Board had 400 
congregations; the A. H. M.S., 735. There was a perfect under- 
standing from the beginning that no other agencies were excluded. 
The Board of Missions of the General Assembly was in full operation 
when the A. H. M. S. was formed, and it received an impulse rather 
than a check from the competition of the new organization. That was 
formed as a voluntary Society, but among Presbyterians, and by them 
nurtured, before our Congregational brethren were invited, or pro- 
posed to take part in its operations. Itis well known that for a long 
time we went on in full harmony with the A. H. M.S. It is well 
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known that that Society had the utmost confidence of the New School 
members of the old Assembly. It was considered as more aggressive, 
and our brethren of the more ecclesiastical sort were a little irritated 
from year to year by its increasing influence. It is known that one 
of the grand reasons which led to the separation, was the irritation 
which arose between the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
and their Congregational brethren. A few years after, the General 
Assembly separated and became two bands—the one party choosing 
to act ecclesiastically and the other party clinging fondly to the 
American Home Missionary Society, saying, we live and we die with 
you. Well, sir, we expected that the harmony would be increased 
by this change. Disturbing elements wereremoved. It was hoped 
that we should now know no difference between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians; and that we should show, to the millenial day, 
how men of two names could act harmoniously as one. In that we 
were disappointed in two ways. 

It often happens that when men come together, they expect more 
than they find, and sometimes they expect more than they ought to. 
I think we expected from our Congregational brethren rather more than 
we should have done. We thought they would say to us: “The whole 
West, out of New England, is your field, and we will help you to build 
it up and bring it into your General Assembly, and we will be content 
with our old and respectable New England.” But our brethren did 
not think so. They found that many of their States were ‘good States 
to emigrate from;” and that when they went out West, they could be 
better bound to their homes by being Congregationalists than by being 
Presbyterians. And we all wished them God-speed in establishing 
their excellent polity, as we called it, over and over again. And so I 
think they ought ever to do, building up their institutions wherever 
God makes them an opening. 

There was also a disappointment on the other side. So long as we 
held all the prestige of the old Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, so long they said to us: “‘ You are doing a good work. You are 
New Englandizing the Presbyterian Church. Go to your General As- 
sembly and fight your battle, and we are with you.” But when we 
separated and went off a little band of missionaries, as the New School 
Church was, with the exception of a few of their Eastern churches, 
most of them poor, most of their ministers young, most of their churches 
imperfectly organized, and left behind them agreat deal of the strength 
and respectability, all the institutions, the name and the right in law 
of the General Assembly, then it was another thing. The General As- 
sembly had ceased to be that desirable ally which it had been in the 
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beginning to our Congregational brethren. And then, sir, they ex- 
pected of us, that being so weak and so badly organized, almost gone, 
that we would hasten and make our wills and give up the ghost, allow- 
ing them to take what was left behind. I think, in all kindness to my 
Congregational brethren, that there was a very general fecling in New 
England among those who had any party feeling about it, that the New 
School Church would break up and join their Congregational brethren. 
Bat we immediately began to take the medicines we thought requisite, 
and prepare to live as long as we could. So there was another party 
disappointed. And from that time there have been rivalries, crimina- 
tions and re-criminations. A new denominational feeling has sprung 
up, which did not exist in the former days when they worked so har- 
moniously together. I do not censure it on either side, although I 
might have deprecated it, if it would have done any good. It exists, 
and that is enough to say here. Some say that these difficulties are 
exaggerated, and I have tried to make myself think so. I have thought 
that, if certain editors and conventions were out of the way, we should 
scarcely know whether a man was a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist. 
But I am constrained to think that there are jealousies that neither you, 
sir, nor I, could remove. I have visited my Western brethren, and I 
found many moderate men like our brother* who has just spoken, 
but I found many who thought differently. Now, in our Western and 
Northern States there are two denominations, each having these pre- 
ferences and rivalling each other for the possession of the ground. 
Now, this change in the posture of affairs has put the A. H. M. S. 
in a very different position from formerly. It has difficulties to contend 
with which did not before exist. I have a hearty sympathy with the 
officers of that Society. There was my brother Hall, who went from 
a world of trouble to a world of rest the sooner for the watchfulness 
and care which those difficulties cost him. It is a great care to make 
the proper apportionment of funds. And then there comes the great 
difficulty of ecclesiastical organizations. They formed a Convention in 
Wisconsin, and put both of the denominations into it, and told them 
they must not go out. But our men would form Presbyteries, which 
pained our brethren again. Then there have been other difficulties. 
The General Assembly took it into its head to establish a Committee 
to look after Presbyterian interests in the West, and the agents saw 
that if we were going to establish Presbyterian churches and our Congre- 
gational brethren did not get along so fast, there would be great dis- 
satisfaction. And then came up the question of slavery, and when the 
General Assembly had settled it and left it, the Society thought it must 





* Mr. Trowbridge of Iowa. 
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goonand establish these principles everywhere. They madesome rules 
about that, which they, no doubt, thought wise, but they did not 
satisfy our brethren of the Presbyterian Church. They did satisfy our 
Congregational brethren, because they did not touch them. They 
would not have satisfied them if they had touched them, if they have 
the temper which they had when I was young and knew them. It has 
been so with the German Reformed Church, which the Society thought 
had not a sufficiently stringent rule about admission to the church; and 
as they would not change it, they gave up the Society. I do not 
criminate my brethren in this, but I say that that Society, with its 
officers, is not properly constituted to mediate between these two deno- 
minations. As my brother said, they must either give up, or join with 
one of the parties, or they must undertake to govern both, and keep 
them straight. Now, that Society is not properly constituted to do this 
service for the churches. It is a voluntary Society. It has excellent 
men on its Committee, and among its officers, and they are perhaps 
properly apportioned between the two denominations, although I won- 
der a little that our Congregational brethren are willing to have two 
Presbyterian Secretaries to one Congregational. [ Voice. Only so in 
name.] [Mr. Knox: One is only half Presbyterian, so that it is one- 
and-a-half each.] I have said that that Society is not rightly constitu- 
ted for the settlement of ecclesiastical difficulties. There are two kinds 
of Presbyterians, by nature and by pusition. They are adapted for 
different kinds of service. Now, it so happens that my brother, the 
Stated Clerk, and his colleague on the Executive Committee, are of the 
old-fashioned co-operative sort, like myself; brought up in the notion 
that denominational differences are of little account; that the pursuit 
of the salvation of souls was so vast an object that it might allow us to 
forget minor considerations. And, sir, if that co-operative Society 
should put into its Executive Committee and Board of Secretaries only 
this kind of men on both sides, I think they would be just the men to 
manage its affairs. But I do not think that Board is so constituted. 
While it has the mild Presbyterians it has the strong Congregation- 
alists, the very leaders, the war-horses. And the consequence is, that 
sometimes, resolutions slip through before our confiding brethren have 
their suspicions awakened, when it is too late to remedy the evil. Be- 
sides, if they were rightly balanced in all respects, they are not a body 
to be entrusted with the settlement of ecclesiastical affairs; and here 
I come, sir, to the most serious grievance which rests in my mind 
against the action of the American Home Missionary Society. 

In the execution of their very difficult trust, and following, I have 
not the slightest doubt, their best judgment, they have sometimes 
trenched upon a province which is sacred to the Church of Christ in 
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her legitimate operations. When my brother, from Missouri, spoke of 
the action of the A. H. M. 8. in that State, my heart went with him 
to the full. It so happened, that just before the rule, to which he has 
referred, was enacted and published, I had commenced a series of ar- 
ticles to be published in one of our papers, urging a more efficient co- 
operation with the A. H. M.8.; and had sent the first article to the 
press. When that rule came in like a thunderbolt, and the editors sent 
to know whether I would wish now to publish the article, I said, Let it 
go; but I stopped there and turned my attention to something else. 
I was pained by that rule, and had I been a Congregationalist, without 
regard to how it was going to operate on my denomination, I should 
have entered my solemn and abiding protest against it. I am very 
willing that the General Assembly should pass any rules it pleases in 
regard to the discipline of slaveholders. I am very willing it should 
direct its Presbyteries to take such action as it pleases, stringent or 
less stringent, according to its wisdom. But when the officers of a 
voluntary Society pass a rule which virtually summons to its bar the 
churches of the Lord Jesus Christ to clear themselves in regard to the 
character of their members, and requires that testimony should be given 
there in respect, not merely to their external position, but in regard 
to their internal motives and character, then I say it is time for us to 
pause, and ask whereunto this influence may grow. That, sir, I under- 
stand to be the necessary force of the rule to which the brother, from 
Missouri, has referred. Proof must be furnished, that, if men are 
slaveholders, they hold their slaves from good motives; and how is 
that to be ascertained? except from a Presbytery, which may itself be 
equally involved in the guilt? 

The question is, what is to be done in existing circumstances. I 
do not criminate anybody—lI differ from them. I think it is our duty 
to believe that the motives of those brethren are good until we know 
the contrary. I think it is our duty to remember what good things 
the American Home Missionary Society has done, and is doing, 
in spite of any faults we may see in it. I think we should go 
forward with love and respect, and to some extent, fraternal confidence, 
with that Society. Certainly, so long as we continue the least thread 
of connexion with them, we should treat them as brethren, and measure 
our action by respect to their feelings. But I think, sir, that the time 
has come when the American Home Missionary Society cannot do our 
full work. I do not believe there is a brother here who doubts that. 
I think the ground which cannot be occupied by the A. H. M. S. has 
increased in the last three years,—in the last year,—is increasing now, 
and is likely to increase. I deprecate it, but cannot help it; and the 
question is, what is this bodytodo? It seems to me there is but one 
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thing, to go back substautially to the position which we occupied when 
the Society was formed, and for years afterwards,—substantially the 
position indicated by the amendment of my brother from Minnesota. 
I hope, if that amendment should prevail, that the whole report should 
be recommitted, and be rewritten by the Committee. Let the Church 
Extension Committee extend its sphere as the necessity of the case re- 
quires, at the same time bidding its missionaries to act in fraternal 
confidence with their Congregational brethren; and whenever a case 
for relief is presented to them, on good and sufficient ground, let them 
grant it, to the extent of their means. Then we will say to all our 
brethren, ‘‘There are two modes of doing this missionary work. The 
A. H. M. 8. has not been condemned by this Assembly, and it is doing 
a good work. But if that does not suit you, there is the Church Ex- 
tension Committee of your Church.” I do not quite like the report, 
I do not like its complaints, because they are not proven on grounds 
on which we can go before the world. We are convinced, but it is on 
one-sided testimony. Moreover, if we are going to make complaints, 
that item is but one among a multitude. I would let the Committee 
which is proposed by the report, and which I like, go to the office of 
the American Home Missionary Society, and investigate these dif- 
ficulties. 

I shall hardly be accused of special zeal as a New School Presby- 
terian. I was, both by birth and education, an old-fashioned thorough- 
going Congregationalist; the son of a Congregational minister, and of 
Congregational ministers from generation to generation. And I came 
into the Presbyterian Church, not because I wished it, but because the 
Lord in his providence said I must, in spite of my protestations to the 
contrary. But I have been in the Presbyterian Church now fora good 
many years, more than twenty; and I confess to you, in the presence 
of this Assembly, that I have not lost, in the slightest degree, my love 
for the old hearthstone, my brethren according to the flesh, my old 
playmates and classmates, my dear friends. I should be ashamed to 
go to New England if I thought there was a particle of unkind feel- 
ing in me towards the Congregational Church. Then, as respects the 
Presbyterian family, I have to confess there is some ambiguity,—per- 
haps it is in my position. I was in the Assembly when it was divided, 
protesting against the action which divided it, although I did not join 
with the divided part. In the providence of God I was thrown among 
my Old School brethren. I found my theology sufficiently accordant 
with theirs, and I found friends among them. But again, in the 
providence of God, I found a new field, and I entered the New School 
Presbyterian Church. You know, sir, that I have not any special 
claims as a New School Presbyterian. But I love this Church because 
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I believe it has a mission, and a great one, to fulfil. I have done it 
some service, and as long as I live I shall hope to aid it in doing the 
Lord’s work, because I believe it is a true branch of the Church of 
Christ. But I shall ever enter my humble protest against any unfra- 
ternal action towards any other branch of the Church of Christ. Let 
by-gones be by-gones. There is a vast field for all these Churches to 
occupy. Let us go straight forward and do our work, and let us say 
to our brethren, You go forward and do your work. I will go to the 
right hand and you shall go to the left, and see if we cannot gather a 
goodly harvest into the garner of Christ; for we be brethren. 


The report was then unanimously re-committed to the 
Standing Committee. 

Dr. Fowter, the Chairman, subsequently brought in 
the report with some amendments. He explained the 
amendments, and showed in a lucid manner the neces- 
sity for each part of the report. 

The debate was then continued—under the five 
minute rule—by Messrs. TrowsripcE, ATTERBURY, Nor- 
TON and CurTISs. 


Mr. Kine, (Illinois,) brought out some important 
facts, showing the encroachments of*the A. H. M. S. 


Mr. WALLACE, the Secretary of the Permanent Committee, said : 

I do not propose, sir, to construct any argument, or to enter at all 
into the question relating to the A. H. M.S. But I think it due to 
the Assembly, that I should make some brief statements in relation 
to the action and plans of the Committee. 

The Church Extension Committee is the child of Providence. It 
has never sought to go beyond plain providential indications. It was 
created at St. Louis, in 1855, because there was a pressing necessity 
to supply obvious deficiencies in the home missionary work. The 
vote establishing it was not unanimous. At first the Committee were 
more anxious to go safely than rapidly. Their action was unanimously 
approved by the Assembly of 1856. The Assembly of 1857 enlarged 
their powers, and the Committee began to enlarge their efforts. They 
empowered their Secretary to visit the churches to raise funds. Their 
progress has been steadily onward. In the year ending in 1857, they 
raised $3000. Last year they increased it to $6000, and the Assem- 
bly of 1858 again unanimously approved their action. This year their 
receipts have reached $10,000. 

The same Providence that has led them hitherto, seems now to call 
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to larger action. The Committee, I trust, will be prepared to meet 
this indication also. They did not deem it their duty to mark out 
their plans fully in their report, because public sentiment was not so 
fully developed as it has been since the Assembly met. 

Connected as I have been with the Committee, as a member of it, 
and as its Secretary, from the beginning, I will venture to state the 
plans which I now propose. Something like them—something like 
their extent and efficiency—I presume the Committee will now be 
ready to adopt. 

I think there should be put into the field, for the present year, two 
additional general agents. The crisis is such that we cannot at present 
rely on any uncertain action of the Church, much as we might desire to 
keep down the expenses of the Committee. A part of my plan would 
be this: The Philadelphia Home Missionary Society is in fact Presby- 
terian. It has a strong local hold upon our Church, and does an ex- 
cellent work in its own field. Here is one great difficulty met by the 
Church Extension Committee. Wherever your Secretary goes, he 
meets a church which takes up a separate collection for home mis- 
sions, and your own church cause has to be brought in upon that pre- 
vious collection. I propose to form such a connection with the Phil. 
H. M. S., as to remove that difficulty out of the way, and at the same 
time obtain additional force to do our work. It will be understood 
that there is nothing as yet official on either side, but so far as I have 
consulted, the plan meets with favor. That Society raises about 
$10,000. As your Committee raised $10,000 last year, here is 
a basis of $20,000. Part of this, of course, would have to be expended 
on the Eastern field, but increased efficiency would be given by the 
union, and, we trust, increased liberality. Then I would propose to 
put a general agent at, Chicago, and he, perhaps, can raise $10,000. 
I could not venture to recommend to the Committee to do less this 
year, in view of the calls upon us, than to make an effort to raise 
$30,000. 


Mr. Spencer made some remarks, referring to the 
historical aspects of the whole case. 

Mr. Jenxins offered an amendment, that the Com- 
mittee of Investigation have power to make suggestions 
in their report, as to our future plans. 

Mr. Srzes stated that the Committee had discussed 
that point fully, and were unanimously opposed to it. 
He then, speaking to the general subject, declared that 
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he abstained from stating hard facts, in his possession 
as to the A. H. M. S., which could be fully substantia- 
ted, and would go for the report as a compromise. 

Mr. JENKINS withdrew his amendment, thus leaving 
the Committee power only to investigate, and not to 
suggest any thing as to the future. 

‘An explanation of the Committee as to the meaning 
of the Assembly of 1855, in using the expression “in 
advance of all others,” was stricken out, and then, af- 
ter some remarks by various brethren, the report as 
amended, was unanimously adopted. 

We have already given the report as originally brought 
in. The amendments—all of which we think are im- 
provements—are as follows: 


The report proceeds as before, with no alterations, unless slight verbal 
ones, as far as the words—about the middle of the paper—“ full mea- 
sure of their ability, to the treasury of the A. H. M.S.” The amend. 
ed report then proceeds : 

The following resolutions have been passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A. H. M. 8.: 

“A communication having been received from the Presbytery of 
Alton, enclosing a minute adopted by that body at its late meeting, in 

reference to the ‘terms of co- -operation :’ 

‘¢ Resolved, I. That the Presbytery be informed that the following 
principles govern the Society in co-operating with auxiliaries and ec- 
clesiastical bodies, and this Committee will be happy to co-operate with 
the Presbytery on the same terms, viz. 

“1. That the missionaries laboring within the bounds of an auxilia- 
ry, or ecclesiastical body, be commissioned by this Society, and be gov- 
erned in their labors by its principles. 

“2. That the funds raised on the field be applied to cancel the 
pledges contained in the commissions, and be acknowledged by the 
Society as contributed to its treasury. 

“3. That the Churches on the field co-operate cordially with the 
Society in the raising of funds, and contribute yearly to its treasury, 
according to the full measure of their ability. 

«“ Resolved, II. That this Committee continue to regard the work of 
exploring and occupying new fields of labour as one of great importance, 
and by sustaining general exploring agents, and other itinerant labor- 
ers, having missionary circuits, more or less extensive as circumstances 
may require, they are enabled to reach every portion of the field, and 
carry forward, with harmony and efficiency, every department of the 
missionary work.” 
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The General Assembly can never approve of these resolutions, if 
they are to be interpreted as, 

1. Denying the right of our Presbyteries, in our present relations to 
the A. H. M. S., to appoint, solely on their own authority, one or more 
exploring missionaries within their bounds. Or as 

2. Asserting it as a sufficient reason why the Society should withhold 
aid from the feeble churches of a Presbytery, that other churches of 
such Presbytery contribute the whole, or a portion of their home mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere than to the treasury of that Society. 

Churches in the condition of those just referred to, ought not to be 
left to suffer, and perhaps to perish; and with a view to them, and to 
churches also, situated like those in Missouri, the powers and duties of 
the Church Extension Committee ought to be expanded. It has hith- 
erto devolved upon them : 

1. To employ agents for purposes of exploration. 

2. To aid churches in the chartered limits of cities and large towns. 

8. To plant Presbyterian churches in places where sister denomina- 
tions had not previously occupied the ground; and 

4. To answer applications that require prompt and immediate re- 
plies, and that will not admit of the delay incident to requests preferred 
in other directions. 

In view of the new classes of exceptional cases to which they have 
referred, the Committee recommend that the province of the Perma- 
nent Committee be still further enlarged, so that they may be autho- 
rized to provide aid for churches that can receive adequate aid from 
no other source. And to meet the increased draft that must thus be 
made upon their treasury, it is desirable that additional force should be 
given to their agency for collecting funds. 

The report of the Committee of Conference with the A. H. M. S., 
has been referred to this Committee, and the following preamble and 
resolution are recommended for the adoption of the General Assembly : 

Whereas, The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
represented in this General Assembly, has hitherto prosecuted the work 
of domestic missions principally through the agency of the A. H. M. 
8.; and whereas, complaints have been made to the General Assembly, 
from year to year, and with increasing earnestness, of the mode in 
which that agency has been conducted, particularly in the Western 
and North Western States and Territories; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of the General Assembly is hereby 
raised, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Stearns, Patterson, Wood, Fowler, 
Brainerd, Allen, and Curtis, and Messrs. J. W. Benedict, N. White, 
J. B. Pinneo, and William Jessup, (four of whom, at a meeting regu- 
larly convened, shall constitute a quorum,) to ascertain, by a thorough 
investigation, the facts in the case, and to procure such other infor- 
mation as may be in their power, relating to the history of our con- 
nection with the work of home missions, and our present relations 
to it, and also to learn the principles and modes of the adwinistra- 
tion of the A. H. M. S., over the entire field of its operations, and to 
submit the whole, well authenticated, to the next General Assembly. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


The report of the Permanent Committee was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Mitis, the General Secretary, 
It contained, first, statements in relation to the Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and then the details in relation to 
the work of educating candidates for the ministry 
during the past year. The report was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Education, who reported subse- 
quently through their Chairman, Dr. KEnDALL. So 
much of our space is taken up with the subject of 
Church Extension and Foreign Missions, that we have 
not room for the whole report. Its publication, how- 
ever, is the less important, as it recommends no organic 
change. 

It states that a prolonged conference had been had 
by the Standing Committee with the representatives of 
the various local societies within our bounds, and that 
the subject is still attended with difficulties, though 
kindly feelings prevailed. It recommends inter alia: 

1. The re-affirmation of the plan of 1857. 

2. As the “perfection of the work, the endowment 
of scholarships, held in trust by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee.” 

3. The raising of $35,000 for the coming year. 

Dr. Mits preached on the subject of Education, and 
also addressed the Assembly at the beginning of the 
debate. The following gentlemen followed in the dis- 
cussion: Messrs. Hastines, Jenkins, Murpock, STEARNS, 
Hovcuton, Cuarin, Grirrita, Lyon, Fowier, Hurcuus, 
Lockwoop, WILLIAMs, King, KENDALL, BAILEY, WILLSON, 
CANNON, FRANKLIN, Lacey and Spess, after which the 
report was adopted. The difficulties in the way of 
carrying out a thorough and practical plan were stated, 
and a strong desire to accomplish something efficient 
was shown. But there seemed to be a failure to settle 
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upon a distinct plan by which the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee might be the grand reservoir into which the contri- 
butions should flow, and from which they should be 
distributed. 

The Church, we think, will not be satisfied that the 
Permanent Committee on Education should place the 
matter any further before them, merely in an abstract 
form—in thest. When Dr. Cornelius aroused the Church- 
es to earnest feeling and action on this subject, he did 
not merely set forth the facts of the destitution of min- 
isters, the need of them, and the obligations of Christians. 
He brought before them a practical and practicable 
working plan. He told every man who became inter- 
ested in the matter just what he had todo. He pro- 
duced results, in immediate connection with his own 
Society, of men and means. 

What the Church now asks on this subject is, that 
from some official quarter, we may have a definite, spe- 
cific plan that will work. The Permanent Committee 
should, in some way, gather around itself students and 
money to support them. There is every disposition to 
sustain and help the Committee, but the time has come 
when ideals should be brought, in some shape, into reali- 
zations, abstractions into practical working. This is a 
reasonable demand; we think it should be met. 


PUBLICATION. 


The Secretary, Rev. Joun W. Duttts, presented the 
Report of the Permanent Committee. The receipts 
were : 


From donations, . . «$8,938 27 
Pitan) cs). couse odd dauingn bole 


$19,812 26 
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The encouraging features in the receipts are that, 
hitherto, the donations have come almost entirely from 
the Third and Fourth Presbyteries of Philadelphia, but 
during the last year they have come from the whole 
Church, ten times as much having been contributed 
from beyond the bounds of those two Presbyteries, 
The sales at the bookstore have doubled during the 
past year. No collecting agency has been employed. 

Four new doctrinal tracts have been issued during 
the year, and four practical tracts. An edition, also, of 
the Confession and Catechism in paper covers, five 
small practical works, and thirty Sabbath School 
volumes. $2,687 97 have been paid on further account 
of the Church Psalmist, of which 7,215 copies have 
been issued. The Supplement has been published. 

The report was referred to the Standing Committee, 
who reported through their Chairman, Rev. A. T. Nor- 
Ton. ‘They commended the labors of the Committee, 
and recommended, 

1. That those Churches who did nothing last year 
towards the $16,000 recommended by the last Assem- 
bly, raise the remainder of that fund as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. That all the Churches take up a collection for this 
object in the month of October. 

3. That any Church may receive one-half of their 
contribution, if they so elect, in publications of the Com- 
mittee. 

The two principal topics introduced into the debate 
were the phraseology of the report, and the proposed 
tune-book. On the first topic, the only question seemed 
to be how strong language should be used, scarcely a 
voice being raised against the cause of Publication. A 
motion was made to instruct the Committee to buy Mr. 
Hastings’ Tune Book, but the whole subject was re- 
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ferred to the Permanent Committee. On motion of 
Judge WILLIAMS, an expression was struck out which 
implied that the press could ever become more impor- 
tant than the pulpit. An attempt was made to strike 
out a sentence which stated the great importance of 
uniformity in Psalmody, but it was retained. The 
following gentlemen took part in the discussion: 
Messrs. DULLEs, the Secretary, Norton, KENDALL, Cur- 
tis, Lyon, VAN Nest, AtrerBuRY, Murpock, Myers, 
W. Jenkins, Boorn, Hurcuins, WitiiAms, FREEMAN, 
Beacu, Roiio, Fowier, Knox, THompson, Hastinas, J. 
JENKINS, Tayror, Nites, Barreau, SPENCER, KING, 
FRANKLIN, Bush and MCarer. The remarks of Mr. 
Norton, Dr. Lyon and Mr. Curtis were especially warm 
and cordial in their support of our denominational en- 
terprises. The remarks of the latter were enlivened 
by a peculiarly rich and genial humor. We doubt our 
ability to give a very exact transcript of them, espe- 
cially of the manner in which they were said: 


I hope, said Mr. C., we shall not be considered as opposed to 
other ways of doing good, if we care a little for our own Church. 
Why the whole body, out of Philadelphia and its neighborhood, 
year before last, raised less than a thousand dollars for our Publi- 
cation Committee, when we were giving $70,000 to other publica- 
tion establishments. And I believe it was you, Mr. Moderator, 
and I, in my small way, that prevented that little from being almost 
nothing. And yet, this was while Albert Barnes, that man crystal- 
clear and loved by us all, was sending us circulars, begging that the 
Committee might not go into liquidation. That shot takes the 
whole target. Why, sir, when I got to the Mint in Philadelphia, 
and looked across and saw those large gilt letters, “Taz Prespy- 
TERIAN Hovuss,” I felt elongated two inches. Philadelphia has 
come forward, in our need, with her forty thousand dollars, and 
now, when our Standing Committee report a few words of urgency 
to us in so necessary a work, shall we strike them out of their re- 
port? One would think that every man here would rather hold up 
his head, and both hands, for them. 
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The report, with slight amendment, was adopted 
unanimously. 


HOME MISSIONARY SERMON. NARRATIVE. 


The Home Missionary sermon was preached by Rev. 
JAMES EELLS. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion was prepared 
by Mr. Eetxs, and in his absence, was read by Mr. 
Hastines. It is very encouraging, and refers with 
especial interest to the results of the great Revival. 


FORM OF ADMISSION. HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The proposed form of admission, prepared by Dr. 
GRIDLEY, was directed to be printed by the Publication 
Committee, and sent to the Presbyteries for examina- 
tion. 

A memorial was presented from the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, requesting the Assembly to recom- 
mend a collection for their publication fund. The 
Committee of Bills and Overtures reported in favor of 
granting the request of the memorial, and their report 
was adopted by the Assembly. 


DELINQUENT CHURCH MEMBERS. DEMISSION OF THE 
MINISTRY. 

An interesting debate sprung up on the question of 
allowing church members, who become satisfied that 
they are not Christians, to retire from the Church. 
The Assembly decided that no change be made. 

The memorial on the subject of Demission of the 
Ministry was referred to the next Assembly. 


LAY AGENCY. MEMBERS UNDER AGE. 

A memorial was presented from the Fourth Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, on the subject of a plan for more 
fully employing lay agency in the Church. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Bills and Overtures, who 
reported, approving of the labors of laymen in the revi- 
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vals of the past year, and expressing their approbation 
of efforts further to enlist the brethren in evangelical 
efforts, but advising, at the same time, that no new 
regulations be made on the subject. The report was 
approved. 

On the question of the voting of church-members 
under age, the Assembly decided that the Confession 
made no distinction as to the age of members in this 
respect. 


The Assembly devoted an hour each morning to reli- 
gious exercises, before the beginning of the business 
session. In this hour, brethren spoke and offered 
prayer, freely. A delightful spirit pervaded these 
meetings, whose influence was felt throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Assembly accepted an invitation to a social 
party at the residence of John R. Latimer, Esq., in the 
country, near Wilmington, the first Saturday afternoon. 
The citizens also chartered a steamboat, and the 
Assembly went on an excursion down the Delaware 
Bay, on the last Monday afternoon of the sessions. 

The closing exercises were interesting and pleasant. 
Mr. Jenkins offered the customary resolutions of 
thanks, accompanying them with some remarks, of 
which the following is a sketch : 


I have been requested, Mr. Moderator, to submit these resolu- 
tions to the consideration, and for the adoption of the Assembly. I 
know not why the discharge of this most agreeable duty has fallen 
upon the speaker, but I do know that he experiences the greatest 
pleasure in attempting to fulfil it. I only speak the sentiments of 
all who now hear me, when I say, that this has been one of the most 
harmonious of all the meetings of the General Assembly that have 
been held in the entire history of the Presbyterian Church. It has 
fallen to my lot to be a member of this body three several times. 
In June, 1854, at the meeting in Philadelphia, I sustained the office 
of “lobby member” of the General Assembly ; and we all know, 
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that this position is one of the most important which can be sus- 
tained in connection with any meeting of this body! In 1856, in 
New York, I sustained the less important, but yet very responsible 
office of Commissioner; I have been permitted to hold the same 
position in this General Assembly; and I can truly say, that in 
this brief experience of the annual convocations of this venerable 
Church, that which is now closing has been marked by unwonted 
Christian and fraternal feeling. True, some of our brethren have 
indulged in much speaking, but then others have not spoken at all, 
and so in this respect the Assembly has been fairly balanced. 
True, some speakers have indulged in rhetorical figures, but then 
others have addressed us in the most chastened and unadorned 
style ; and so the law of compensation has been evidenced in this 
regard. ‘True, some have been a little flighty and impracticable in 
their schemes and suggestions, but others have been eminently wise. 
True again, some commissioners have been keen and witty in their re- 
plies, but others have been bland, smooth, and courteous. There have 
certainly prevailed throughout the sessions and debates of this body a 
generousness and a harmony such as I have never seen surpassed 
during an attendance of twenty-two years on ecclesiastical meetings. 
I have been attempting, Mr. Moderator, to trace up this characteristic 
to its source, and for one, I cannot but attribute it chiefly and under 
God, to the morning hour of devotion and exhortation and holy fellow- 
ship, which from day to day we have been privileged to enjoy. These 
daily prayer-meetings have prepared us for the deliberations which 
have followed. At the meeting this morning one of the brethren car- 
ried our thoughts forward to “the General Assembly and Church of 
the first-born that are written in heaven.” It was not mere rhetoric! 
We have had foretastes of that day of victory and glory, and redemp- 
tion, which will hereafter dawn upon the expectant vision of the saints 
of the Most High. And I think, that our language might suitably 
be that of the Psalmist, ‘‘Bless the Lord, O our souls, and all that is 
within us, bless his holy name !” and again, “Not unto us, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory !”” 

I am sure, I carry every member of the Assembly with me, when I 
say, that we are also indebted under God for the harmony which has 
prevailed among us, to the urbanity, the firmness, the wisdom, the 
Christian grace and dignity, which have characterized the bearing of 
our presiding officer, from first to last, throughout all the difficult busi- 
ness which has come before us. One of the resolutions which I have 
just read, refers to this, and were not the Moderator present, I could 
and would say much more. We might well be grateful for the choice 
which, in the providence of God, we were permitted to make. 
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Without being charged with invidiousness, I might venture to refer 
to one, who, by his lucid and able expositions of the various important 
subjects brought before us, has largely contributed to those harmonious 
results, which have been reached by us as a deliberative Assembly, 
one who, had not our present Moderator been in the Assembly, would 
certainly have been called to occupy the highest office which is in the 
gift of our Church.* 

We have assembled here from various parts of our Church, and from 
diverse portions of the land; many of us strangers in the flesh, but, 
sir, there have been friendships formed here which shall be renewed 
in a brighter and more enduring scene. During the heat of debate 
even, heart has been drawn to heart, and mind to mind, and brethren 
had to come to Wilmington to learn that they loved each other so 
much ; that they loved their Church and their Master with such a 
warmth and devotion. 

I have, however, to speak of other matters referred to in these reso- 
lutions. I refer to the noble and generous hospitality of the citizens 
of Wilmington. Before the meeting of the Assembly, some of my 
Philadelphia friends asked me, “How think you will Wilmington 
manage to entertain the General Assembly?’ I know not,” was my 
answer, “I suppose they will try.” During the sessions of the Assem- 
bly, having had to visit Philadelphia on ecclesiastical business, the 
question has been asked me by friends there, “Well, how is the 
General Assembly accommodated by the people of Wilmington ?”’ 
‘‘ WILMINGTON IS KEEPING OPEN HOUSE,” was my instant reply. 
And she has been keeping open house, Mr. Moderator. I have parta- 
ken of Christian hospitalities on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, have shared the hospitality of Christian 
men and women in Asia, in Europe, and in Africa, and this I will 
say, that I have never seen the hospitality of Wilmington surpassed, 
and seldom equalled. We have gone in and out among these Christian 
families of various denominations, we have eaten at their bounteous 
tables, we have slept under their hospitable roofs, we have conversed 
with them, we have sung together God’s praises and read his word, and 
knelt around their altars and their hearths, and voice has blended with 
voice, and heart with heart, and He who is the father of all the fami- 
lies of the earth, has visited us on these sacred occasions with his 
presence and his blessing. There is a passage of Scripture which I 
will repeat, as it is on my mind: “Be not unmindful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” Iam 
not intending to claim an angelic nature for any member of the Assem- 
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bly. We are not angels, but yet I believe, that heavenly blessings 
have been brought down upon the families of this city in answer to the 
prayers of our brethren. I am sure this hospitality on the part of 
Wilmington, is appreciated by every member of the Assembly, and we 
all pray in the language of the resolution, that the Lord may reward 
our beloved and generous friends. 

We are about to retire to our respective fields of labor—spiritually 
invigorated for the toils that await us, encouraged by what we have 
seen, and heard, and felt, to prosecute our important and arduous work 
with greater energy and full of hope in relation to the progress of our 
Church, and to the general triumph over sin and error of our glorious 
Christianity. 

RESPONSE OF REV. MR. WISWELL. 


Mr. Wiswell, in response to the vote of thanks, said:—In respond- 
ing to the eloquent resolutions and their eloquent exposition by my 
brother Jenkins, I can only say, that the idea of a meeting of the 
Assembly in our city, was one that gave us all the most exquisite satis- 
faction in the anticipation, and the realization has been quite perfect; 
though we were living in a small way, making not much pretension to 
distinction above other quiet little towns. But we felt that it was pos- 
sible to entertain the Assembly, and we have done it. 

The labor of preparing for your coming was of the most pleasant 
character. The people all through the past months have been prepa- 
ring for this meeting in their hearts and thoughts. We invited you 
here because we love the Church of God, we love the Presbyterian 
Church, we love to do every thing we can for its advancement. We 
felt determined that nothing should be lacking. I think we have 
enjoyed this glorious meeting to the full. We shall remember it as 
long as we live, with the most fervent affection ; because it has been 
one of the most harmonious ever known. 

I believe you have done us, and the cause of Christ in this place and 
region, good. I don’t know where you could have done more. You 
have given us new ideas of the practical working, and of the spirit 
and temper of the Presbyterian Church. You have taught us some- 
thing of the spirit of enterprise and vigor which characterize its move- 
ments. You have given us some practical illustrations of what our 
Church is, of what it is doing, and of what it proposes todo. I rejoice 
in the successful efforts you have made at this meeting, to give a new 
impulse to all our great and noble enterprises; and we all unite in 
blessing God, for having brought you to our city. 
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REV. MR. AIKMAN. 


I feel that I should be doing injustice to myself, and injustice to 
many hearts, did I not express more fully our feelings. If you have 
passed pleasantly to your homes, you owed it to our brother, the Pastor 
of this Church. 

You have united these two Churches in all your prayers. The only 
rivalry among us, is to know who entertained the most. 

It has been pleasant to me to find so many old school friends: old 
college friends: those who spent many seminary days with me: those 
too who have wept when we have, and been glad with us. 

I know the families will consider you as friends. The unvarying 
answer has been, we have the pleasantest man. I will not say how 
many times I have heard regret that you were going away. Wilming- 
ton will be lonely without you. I cannot help mentioning how you 
have joined in our family worship, and our little ones will remember 
you. 

Not once, but more than once, I have been asked, as to the spiritual 
condition of individuals. Your presence has tended to God’s glory, 
and I trust you will find your reward in his glory. 

I remember how kind the loving Father has been with you, while 
you have been here. God, for your trust, has rewarded you—no death 
at home, no bleeding heart here, and so the time has passed like one of 
these Spring days. 

We will not forget you. Your prayers have touched our hearts. 
We believe God will hear your prayer: there shall be not only a long 
and fragrant memory, but the answer to your prayers when you are 
gone. I bid you all affectionately farewell. 


THE MODERATOR. 


Brethren of the Assembly and Christian friends of Wilmington: I 
need not reiterate the sentiments already expressed, but I may say 
we shall never forget the Christian kindness we have experienced. 
Often we shall return to it in memory, affection and prayers, com- 
mending these brethren and families to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 

I am conscious of some embarrassment in regard to the too compli- 
mentary resolutions relating to myself. 

I can say, with simplicity and honesty of purpose, I have endeavored 
to discharze my duties, and I must thank you for your courtesy and 
forbearance. I shall never forget it. 

It seems most appropriate that we should lift our hearts in thanks- 
giving to God for his presence—in maintaining the courtesy and har- 
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mony of our deliberations; for the spirit of increasing brotherly love ; 
for the spirit of prayer among us growing from day to day. I think 
we seo signs of promise, tokens of increasing devotion to the branch 
of the Church here represented. It weighs on my heart that we shall 
no more see each other's faces in the flesh, but we do trust, we do ex- 
pect we shall all be gathered in the General Assembly of the Church of 
the first born, | 

Let us go, renewedly consecrating ourselves to the great cause, as 
we never befure have done. Let us go, remembering the time is short, 
and that we shall go home to receive our reward, 


Without meaning to imply any thing in disparage- 
ment of any other place that has entertained the 
Assembly, we speak but the universal voice in saying 
that none has ever exceeded Wilmington in hospitality 
and genuine kindness. And we have the strongest 
reasons for believing that the impression left by the 
Assembly was of the most excellent kind. The im- 
pressions thus mutually made could hardly have. been 
happier. 

Of the tone of the Assembly we cannot speak, with- 
out rendering thanks to the Great Head of the Church. 
The interests in debate were, we need not say, of the 
last importance. The manner in which these subjects 
were treated, is beyond all praise. Approaching them 
gradually, giving every opportunity for private and 
public discussion, gradually removing misapprehensions, 
laying aside what was merely incidental and unimpor- 
tant, the Assembly so reached the vitality of these 
questions, and manifested so kindly a disposition 
towards all shades of opinion, that a vote nearly or 
quite unanimous was reached. 

The Assembly was very strongly denominational, 
much more so than any one since the division of the 
Church. No opposition was made, or next to none, to 
the operation of the Assembly’s Permanent Commit- 
tees; all seemed anxious to give them more efficiency 
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in their appropriate spheres. The determination was 
clear and express to give force and effect to our Church; 
to do our own work; to care for our own household. 
And yet, this was not done in a sectarian way, for 
there was no disposition whatever to withhold aid from 
institutions beyond our Church, in which we are en- 
gaged, with others, in doing good. 

On the questions of Home and Foreign Missions, 
which chiefly occupied the Assembly, decided progress 
was made, It is settled that our foreign missionaries 
are to form Presbyteries and Presbyterian Churches; in 
connection with the American Board, if possible, but at 
all events, that they are to be formed. Our Church is 
quite determined to bring this work nearer to her; we 
cannot do without the warmth and vitality which an 
energetic and immediate missionary spirit imparts. 
We want to see and know our foreign missionaries, and 
we wish our own faith and order to multiply itself in 
every clime beneath the sun, granting, at the same 
time, the same liberty, in the largest sense, to every 
other Church. 

As to Home Missions, the West must be cared for— 
this was the universal determination. The powers of 
the Church Extension Committee were so enlarged by 
specific enumeration, as that it can care for any Presby- 
terian church or for any region or neighborhood that 
has not adequate help from some other quarter, and it 
was directed to employ such additional agency to raise 
funds as might make this enlargement effectual. A 
tone was manifest in regard to this Committee such as 
we have never before known; a cordiality, a reliance 
upon it. The only desire seemed to be to make it 
suitably efficient for the great responsibilities which 
now rest upon it. Men who have raised nothing for it 
hitherto, voluntarily expressed their present determi- 
nation to make efforts for it. 
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An equal determination was evinced to have, if pos- 
sible, a specific understanding with the American Home 
Missionary Society. The-Committee of Investigation 
are to look into all the facts of the case, so far as they 
can reach them, and to inform the Assembly of them. 
The course of the Assembly which has just adjourned 
gives ground for entire confidence, that when the next 
Assembly examines, in an unbiassed manner, the facts 
thus brought before them, it will maintain both the 
dignity and the efficiency of the Church. 

The Assembly adjourned on Tuesday night, after a 
session of nearly two weeks, to meet next year in the 
city of Pittsburgh. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. Fankwet; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China and 
Japan. By Witt1AM Maxwe t Woop, M. D., U.S.N., late Sur- 
geon of the Fleet of the United States’ East India Squadron; Au- 
thor of “Wandering Sketches in South America, Polynesia,” Xe. 
New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 
1859. Pp. 545. 

2. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including a 
Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. By 
Davin LrvinestoneE, LL. D., D.C. L. Same Publishers. 1858. 
Pp. 732. 

8. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. From the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the Auspices of H. B. 
M.’s Government, in the years 1849—1855. By Henry Barra, 
Ph. D., D.C. L. In three volumes. Same Publishers. 1859. 


4. La Plata, the Argentine Confederation and Paraguay. Being a 
Narrative of the Explorations of the Tributaries of the River La 
Plata and adjacent Countries, during the years 1853, 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, under the orders of the United States Government. By 
Tuomas J. Paag, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition; with 
map and numerous engravings. Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 


632. 
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5. Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narrative of Seven Years’ Ex- 
plorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirgis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Tuomas WiTLAM 
ATKINSON; with a map and numerous illustrations. Same Pub- 


lishers. 1858. Pp. 533. 


6. Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1853, 1854, 1856. 
Including a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the Natural 
History of the Country and of the present Civilization of the People. 
By the Rev. Wirt1aM Ex1is, F. H. 8., Author of the “ Polyne- 
sian Researches.’’ Illustrated by wood-cuts from Photographs, &c. 
Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 514. 


“In medias res!” We take up Dr. Wood at “ Soo- 
Chau, the Paris of China.” 


Soo-chau—the Paris, as it is called, of China—with ten miles in 
circumference of the walls, like London, is as nothing to the Soo-chau 
without the walls. One of these extra-mural addenda is said to extend 
ten miles in every direction. Situated on the waters of the Great 
Lake, it is throughout intersected and traversed by broad and thronged 
water avenues, arched over with lofty stone bridges. Two millions of 
people, at the very least, are here gathered together, engaged in the 
turmoil of Chinese dissipation. 

Whenever, in Shanghae, I have been attracted by any beautiful 
piece of embroidery, of carved or lacquered work, or silk or satin, I 
was told it came from Soo-chau ; and if by any chance I happened to 
see a fair, gracefully-formed, pleasant-expressioned girl, she too came 
from Soo-chau. There was one in Shanghae for whom her husband 
paid three thousand dollars, as his evidence of his appreciation of her 
beauty. Even their local dialect is said to flow in softened tones, and 
to be that chosen for songs and tales of love. 

All these excellences and attractions were sustained by our experi- 
ence asfar as it went. A Chinese maxim says, that earthly happiness 
consists in being born in Soo-chau, living in Canton, and dying in 
Lian-chau; the first giving physical beauty, the second a life of luxu- 
ry, and the third the best coffin for the final repose of the body. The 
topography of Soo-chau is written in forty volumes. 

Along the water lay splendid flower-boats, gay with carving, gilding, 
paint and silk hangings, tasteful with vases of flowers, and with skill- 
ful arrangements for shutting their inmates to privacy without gloom. - 
Many of these boats were occupied by elegantly and handsomely, not - 
tawdrily, dressed girls, who fully vindicated the claim of Soo-chau for 
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the beauty of its women. There was nothing immodest or bold in 
their appearance, and yet, with their soft, fair complexions, they were 
but as whited sepulchres, those whose floating houses were the gates 
of death. 

The stores along this avenue were alternations of gay lacquered ware, 
toy, picture, porcelain, fan and flower shops. These last were very 
numerous, and with their green plants and bright flowers, in fanciful 
vases, arranged on both sides on shelves, gave a very refreshing and 
gay character to the street. These flower shops seemed to be avenues 
to garden grounds back of them. 


We are much pleased with the neat, cool pictures of 
Japan ; we quote oneof them. We would give the ac- 
count of the “Goyosho,” or Bazaar, but must husband 
our room: 

A week after this a reception was appointed for Commodore Arm- 
strong, whose health had improved. The Consul General and a suite 
of officers, in all the glittering decorations of a full dress uniform, ac- 
companied him. 

We entered the council house by a hall, covered with fine white 
matting, almost too neat and white for the tread of our boots. Indeed 
in the Japanese private houses, they put off their shoes ina small area 
before treading upon the clean, neatly matted floor. One side of the 
upper end of this hall was screened off by a folded screen of gilded 
paper, and to the left of this we entered a light and airy room, almost 
toy-like in its delicate structure, and the superlative of Japanese nicety. 
The peculiar, soft, white wood used for the posts, ceiling joists, and 
window-frames, smoothly worked, was fresh and unpainted. When- 
ever bolt-heads came through, they were covered with neatly chased 
hexagonal brass nuts. The floor joists over head were exceedingly 
delicate—not thicker than the wrist. Light window-frames, covered 
with a silky, white, semi-transparent paper, formed the windows, but 
these were now freely opened to admit’the air. The dead wall of the 
room was covered by a delicate light-colored, figured paper. Down 
the centre of the room were two lines of benches, with a red serge 
framed tightly over them. In front of one row of these benches were 
low tables, and upon each table a black lacquered tray, upon which 
lay two new, long-stemmed, brass pipes, a porcelain cup with fire, 
another for ashes, and a small lacquered box of tobacco. 


Dr. Wood appears to us very fair and candid in all his 
statements in relation to the missionaries he met. Thus 
in Siam. We copy this testimony, because that of in- 
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telligent, honest and impartial officers and travellers 
is very important: 


Then, again, the kindness and devotion of the missionaries to the 
interests of the natives without the expectation of reward—their pa- 
tience, sincerity, and truthfulness, have won their confidence and es- 
teem, and, in some degree, transferred those sentiments to the nation 
represented by the Missions, and prepared the way for the free national 
intercourse now commencing. Nothing could more strongly illustrate 
the influence personally exerted by the missionaries, and the confi- 
dence reposed in them, than the fact of their being freely consulted 
and advised with by the kings and nobles, even in affairs between the 
Siamese government and that of the missionaries themselves. It was 
reported to me that Sir John Bowring had said that his own success 
in negotiating the British treaty had been so far beyond his expecta- 
tions, that he could but acknowledge the finger of God in it. True, 
whether Sir John piously said so or not; and part of the chain of these 
successful events was the planting of American missionaries in Siam, 
for the confidence reposed in them extends to kindred western people. 
It was very evident that much of the apprehension they felt in taking 
upon themselves the responsibilities of a treaty with us would be di- 
minished if they could have the Rev. Mr. Mattoon as the first United 
States Consul to set the treaty in motion. Finally, among the quiet 
means by which the missionaries, unperceived by themselves, have 
been extending the influence of their religion, has been the moral force 
of that virtue which is said to be next to godliness—cleanliness. The 
neatness, quiet system and order of their houses, excite the wonder and 
admiration of the Siamese, and stimulate some of them to a wholesome 
imitation, and many express their admiration of the cleanliness their 
confirmed habits of filth unfit them to imitate. 

Truthfulness, unfortunately, is not a Siamese virtue, but they can 
understand the value and the obligation of truth among those who do 
appreciate it. This was shown in a contest between two Siamese in 
the employ of one of the missionaries, and I record the anecdote as 
evidence of the unperceived influence of missionary residence among 
such a people. The dispute was referred to their employer for settle- 
ment, and one of the party made a statement directly contrary to what 
he had previously asserted to his competitor. His competitor remind- 
ed him of the difference between his present statement and that he 
had previously made. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “but between ourselves, you know, we 
all lie as much as we can, but in talking to the Doctor, I must tell the 
truth.” 
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In regard to the missionaries in China, Dr. Wood 


remarks : 

I had found many of these men learned contributors to scientific, 
ethnological, and philological researches; and displaying in their yo- 
cation a physical and moral courage which placed them in the rank of 
the noblest heroism. In all foreign lands I had heretofore found 
them, with very few exceptions, the best specimens of their respective 
countries, in education, in genuine refinement, and in all the amenities 
which grow out of cultivation. 

’Tis true, and ought to be admitted, their dress is sometimes un- 
gainly—their shirt-collars not of the most fashionable cut; and few 
of the commercial lordlings who despise them would be willing to ad- 
mit they had ever honored by their persons the particular style of gar- 
ment with which the missionary thinks himself sufficiently well clad. 
Representations will have their effect upon the mind, and I have felt 
a painful regret, in hearing missionaries spoken of with contempt, that 
the Lord should have permitted such unworthy men to go forth as the 
ambassadors of the Bible. I could not reconcile it with His purposes. 
At this time I had met but two or three of the missionary band, and 
upon venturing to suggest that these gentlemen seemed superior to 
the opinions expressed of their class, it was admitted they were excep- 
tions ; and those who were not exceptions I found were mainly known 
to their judges by their gait, their garb, and the contemptible fact of 
being wanting in wealth, which, however, was a common crime in the 
set. Here I was face to face with all of them—a thoughtful, earnest, 
sensible-looking body of men, and withal clothed like decent gentlemen. 
Notwithstanding my acquaintance with, and respect for a few of the 
body, I confess I was astonished by the dignity of the meeting, and 
the respectability of the audience. Several distinguished British offi- 
cers were present as auditors. 

These extracts—and we regret that we cannot make 
them larger—will give the reader an idea of Dr. Wood's 
sketches. We knew, from his former books, and espe- 
cially from personal acquaintance, that he is a man of 
comprehensive views, of strong sympathies with man 
as man, of the warmest American feelings, of sincere re- 
gard for religion, a gentleman and a scholar; but we con- 
fess that we were not prepared to expect so very valu- 
able a work as this, as compared with other accounts 
of the East. The defect of other travels in that region 
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lies in a kind of narrowness, and a failure to enable 
one to see it as the traveller does, a failure to tell one 
what he wants toknow. The missionary letters and 
journals are very often deficient. It is a great fault 
that they confine themselves so much to little details. 
They should be made interesting to all men, and in be- 
ing so made, they would give to all more comprehensive 
views of their work. We very cordially commend the 
Fankwei, as one of the most interesting and agreeable 
books of travels with which we have ever met. 


No one can help being pleased with Dr. Livingstone. 
It is impossible to describe him fully to any one who 
has not read his book. Religion in him takes its manli- 
est possible type. Such a religion, we cannot but think, 
would have the noblest effect upon the Church and the 
world, were it but more common. His great-grand- 
father fell at the battle of Culloden; his grandfather was 
a farmer in Ulva, in the Hebrides. The latter could give 
particulars of six generations, and he used to relate that 
one of his ancestors called his children around him on 
his death-bed and told them that he never knew a dis- 
honest man in the family. 


Dr. Livingstone thus speaks of his conversion : 


The change was like what may be supposed would take place were 
it possible to cure a case of “color blindness.” The perfect freeness 
with which the pardon of all our guilt is offered in God’s book drew 
forth feelings of affectionate love to Him who bought us with his 
blood, and a sense of deep obligation to Him for his mercy has influ- 
enced, im some small measure, my conduct ever since. But I shall 
not again refer to the inner spiritual life which I believe then began, 
nor do I intend to specify with any prominence the evangelistic labors 
to which the love of Christ has since impelled me. This book will 
speak, not so mach of what has been done, as of what still remains to 
be performed, before the Gospel ean be said to be preached to all 
nations. 


Dr. L. is firmly persuaded that commerce must be 
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introduced among savage tribes, in order that Christi- 
anity may be permanent, and he took his long journeys, 
in which his discoveries were made, to promote this 
object. From the Portuguese settlement of Loanda on 
the western side of Upper South Africa, and from the 
mouth of the Zambesi, on the eastern side, he proposed 
to introduce legitimate commerce, to put down the slave 
trade and create a proper social state among the natives. 
We regret to find that the treatment of the natives 
by the Boers, is so very cruel. Dr. L. is, from his own 
observation, deeply opposed to slavery and the slave- 
trade. He puts it in this way: “No one can under- 
stand the effect of the unutterable meanness of the 
slave-system on the minds of those who, but for the 
strange obliquity which prevents them from feeling the 
degradation of not being gentleman enough to pay for 
services rendered, would be equal in virtue to ourselves.” 

Dr. L. thus vigorously handles those who are so very 
ready to recommend self-denial to others : 


We Protestants, with the comfortable conviction of superiority, 
have sent out missionaries with a bare subsistence only, and are un- 
sparing in our laudations of some for not being worldly-minded whom 
our niggardliness made to live as did the prodigal son. I do not 
speak of myself, nor need I to do so, but for that very reason I feel 
at liberty to interpose a word in behalf of others. I have before my 
mind at this moment facts and instances which warrant my putting 
the case in this way: The command to “ go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature” must be obeyed by Christians, 
either personally or by substitute. Now it is quite possible to find 
men whose love for the heathen, and devotion to the work, will make 
them ready to go forth on the terms, ‘bare subsistence,” but what can 
be thought of the justice, to say nothing of the generosity, of Chris- 
tians and churches who not only work their substitutes at the lowest 
terms, but regard what they give as charity! The matter is more 
grave in respect to the Protestant missionary, who may have a wife 
and family. The fact is, there are many cases in which it is right, 
virtuous, and praiseworthy for a man to sacrifice every thing for a 
great object, but in which it would be very wrong for others, interes- 
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ted in the object as much as he, to suffer or accept the sacrifice, if 
they can prevent it. 


In this manly way, the Doctor speaks of “hardship :” 
“There is not much hardship in being almost entirely 
dependent on ourselves; there is something of the feel- 
ing which must have animated Alexander Selkirk on 
seeing conveniences springing up before him from his 
own ingenuity.” When he had distinctly before him 
the prospect of discovering Lake Ngami, and a new 
and populous region, he wrote: “These prospects may 
subject me to the charge of enthusiasm, a charge which 
I wish I deserved, as nothing good or great has ever 
been accomplished in the world without it.” 

The ¢setse insect is the scourge of the region traversed 
by Livingstone. Its bite is certain death to oxen, 
horses and dogs, and yet, strange to say, it does not 
materially injure men, wild animals, young calves, 
mules, asses or goats. It is a little larger than the 
common house fly, which it resembles. No cure is 
known for the disease. 

The following sensible and interesting remarks are 
made on the success of missionaries : 


Many hundreds of both Griquas and Bechuanas have become Chris- 
tians, and partially civilized, through the teachings of English mis- 
sionaries. My first impressions of the progress made were, that the 
accounts of the effects of the Gospel among them had been too highly 
colored. I expected a higher degree of Christian simplicity and 
purity than exists either among them or among ourselves. I was not 
anxious for a deeper insight in detecting shams than others, but I ex- 
pected character, such as we imagine the primitive disciples had—and 
was disappointed. When, however, I passed on to the true heathen 
in the countries beyond the sphere of missionary influence, and could 
compare the people there with the Christian natives, I came to the 
conclusion that, if the question were examined in the most rigidly 
severe or scientific way, the change effected by the missionary move- 
ment would be considered unquestionably great. 

We cannot fairly compare these poor people with ourselves, who 
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have an atmosphere of Christianity and enlightened public opinion, 
the growth of centuries, around us, to influence our deportment; but 
let any one, from the natural and proper point of view, behold the 
public morality of Griqua Town, Kuruman, Likatlong, and other vil- 
lages, and remember what even London was a century ago, and he 
must confess that the Christian mode of treating aborigines is incom- 
parably the best. 

The Bechuana Mission‘has been so far successful that, when coming 
from the interior, we always felt, in reaching Kuruman, that we had 
returned to civilized life. But I would not give any one to under. 
stand by this that they are model Christians—we cannot claim to be 
model Christians ourselves—or even in any degree superior to the 
members of our country churches. They are more stingy and greedy 
than the poor at home; but in many respects, the two are exactly 
alike. On asking an intelligent chief what he thought of them, he 
replied: ‘You white men have no idea how wicked we are; we 
know each other better than you; some feign belief to ingratiate 
themselves with the missionaries; some profess Christianity because 
they like the new system, which gives so much more importance to 
the poor, and desire that the old system may pass away; and the rest 
—a pretty large number—profess because they are really true be- 
lievers.” This testimony may be considered as very nearly correct. 


Dr. L. is very interesting on the subject of lions. 
There are five or six pages—151-8—which we should 
like to copy, but we find that we shall be crowded for 
room. He knew Mr. Gordon Cumming well, and testi- 
fies to the truthfulness of his accounts. Dr. L. pro- 
cured Mr. Cumming’s guides, and he heard the hunting 
adventures twice before they appeared in print, once 
from the guides, and once from Mr. Cumming himself. 
He considers the hunting of elephants as much more 
dangerous than that of lions. And as to the general 
danger from the latter, he says: “One isin much more 
danger of being run over when walking in the streets 
of London, than he is of being devoured by lions in 
Africa, unless engaged in hunting the animal.” English- 
men are much more courageous in hunting than natives. 
They go nearer to the animals, and risk themselves 
much more. 
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The nature of Dr. L.’s religion, and his turn of mind, 
will be seen in the following extract : 


The prospect of passing away from this fair and beautiful world 
thus came before me in a pretty plain, matter-of-fact form, and it did 
seem a serious thing to leave wife and children—to break up all con- 
nection with earth, and enter on an untried state of existence; and I 
find myself in my journal pondering over that fearful migration which 
lands us in eternity, wondering whether an angel will soothe the flut- 
tering soul, sadly flurried as it must be on entering the spirit world, 
and hoping that Jesus might speak but one word of peace, for that 
would establish in the bosom an everlasting calm. But as I had 
always believed that, if we serve God at all, it ought to be done in a 
manly way, I wrote to my brother, commending our little girl to his 
care, as I was determined to “succeed or perish” in the attempt to 
open up this part of Africa. The Boers, by taking possession of all 
my goods, had saved me the trouble of making a will; and, con- 
sidering the light heart now left in my bosom, and some faint efforts 
to perform the duty of Christian forgiveness, I felt that it was better 
to be the plundered party than one of the plunderers. 


He thinks that a shock on the part of the system 
to which much nervous force is at the time directed, 
will readily destroy life, and gives some striking exam- 
ples from different animals. pp. 278-9. 

We cannot too much admire the practical good sense 
of the following, with reference to the heathen. The 
lesson is valuable for all men: 


I shall not often advert to their depravity. My practice has always 
been to apply the remedy with all possible earnestness, but never allow 
my own mind to dwell on the dark shades of men’s characters. I 
have never been able to draw pictures of guilt, as if that could awaken 
Christian sympathy. The evil is there. But all around in this fair 
creation are scenes of beauty, and to turn from these to ponder on 
deeds of sin cannot promote a healthy state of faculties. I attribute 
much of the bodily health I enjoy to following the plan adopted by 
most physicians, who, while engaged in active, laborious efforts to 
assist the needy, at the same time follow the delightful studies of 
some department of natural history. The human misery and sin we 
endeavor to alleviate and cure may be likened to the sickness and 
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impurity of some of the back slums of great cities. One contents 
himself by ministering to the sick and trying to remove the causes, 
without remaining longer in the filth than is necessary for his work ; 
another, equally anxious for the public good, by long contact with 
impurities, becomes himself infected, sickens, and dies. 


Here is a beautiful picture: 


I have often thought, in travelling through their land, that it 
presents pictures of beauty which angels might enjoy. How often 
have I beheld, in still mornings, scenes the very essence of beauty, 
and all bathed in a quiet air of delicious warmth! yet the occasional 
soft motion imparted a pleasing sensation of coolness as of a fan. 
Green grassy meadows, the cattle feeding, the goats browsing, the kids 
skipping, the groups of herd-boys with miniature bows, arrows, and 
spears; the women wending their way to the river with watering-pots 
poised jauntily on their heads; men sewing under the shady banians; 
and old gray-headed fathers sitting on the ground, with staff in hand, 
listening to the morning gossip, while others carry trees or branches 
to repair their hedges; and all this, flooded with the bright African 
sunshine, and the birds singing among the branches before the heat 
of the day has become intense, form pictures which can never be for- 
gotten. 


The following clear, philosophic estimates are valua- 
ble : 


After long observation, I came to the conclusion that they are just 
such a strange mixture of good and evil as men are every where else. 
There is among them no approach to that constant stream of benevo- 
lence flowing from the rich to the poor which we have in England, 
nor yet the unostentatious attentions which we have among our own 
poor to each other. Yet there are frequent instances of genuine kind- 
ness and liberality, as well as actions of an opposite character. The 
rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services, and a poor 
person who has no relatives will seldom be supplied even with water in 
illness, and, when dead, will be dragged out to be devoured by the 
hyenas instead of being buried. Relatives alone will condescend to 
touch a dead body. It would be easy to enumerate instances of 
inhumanity which I have witnessed. 

On the other hand, I have seen instances in which both men and 
women have taken up little orphans and carefully reared them as their 
own children. By a selection of cases of either kind, it would not 
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be difficult to make these people appear excessively good or uncom- 
monly bad. 

No one ever gains much influence in this country without purity 
and uprightness. The acts of a stranger are keenly scrutinized by 
both young and old, and seldom is the judgment pronounced, even by 
the heathen, unfair or uncharitable. I have heard women speaking 
in admiration of a white man because he was pure, and never was 
guilty of any secret immorality. Had he been, they would have known 
it, and, untutored heathen though they be, would have despised him 
in consequence. Secret vice becomes known throughout the tribe; 
and while one, unacquainted with the language, may imagine a pecca- 
dillo to be hidden, it is as patent to all as it would be in London, had 
he a placard on his back. 


We are greatly delighted with Dr. Livingstone. He 
is a full-grown man; he abhors all cant; he takes a 
clear, comprehensive view of Missions, and in a manly 
way states our duty in the case, and the best method 
of accomplishing it. We know no book so well calcu- 
lated to set us all thinking of the question, whether we 
have the right theory or practice of Missions. We are 
quite sure that much light is still needed. We have 
felt, increasingly, for years, that there is an absence in 
our missionary Direction, of a proper combination of 
secular and spiritual elements. For example: Here 
are several African villages. Converts are made. But 
the people have no trade, no outlet. Ought not our 
Felix Neff, our David Livingstone, to use his compre- 
hensive intellect to create a State, or ought he, while 
knowing the precise remedy for them, to see them 
perish? It is with great earnestness that we recom- 
mend this book, for its suggestiveness. 


WE ARE sorry that we are not able to speak as well 
of Dr. Barth’s Travels, in almost any respect, as those 
of Dr. Livingstone. They lack his elevated tone, his 
manly charity, and his transparent clearness. They 
are, in truth, singularly confused. Entangled in detail, 
the reader finds great difficulty in getting out of the 
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narrative any lucid ideas whatever. Towns, countries, 
districts, Arabs, negroes, sheiks, emirs, pass before one 
asin anightmare. We think we hardly ever read a 
worse book, with such opportunities for making a good 
one. 

The British government sent out Mr. Richardson, at 
the close of the year 1849, on a mission to Central Afri- 
ca. They invited a German traveller to join the Mis- 
sion, only requiring him to contribute $1000 to his own 
expenses. They afterwards allowed both Drs. Barth 
and Overweg to join the party. 

Dr. Barth unfortunately never seems disposed to con- 
cede much merit or common sense to Mr. Richardson 
or Dr. Overweg, differing amazingly in this respect from 
Livingstone, who seems to feel affectionately towards 
almost every one; becoming attached to Cumming, Os- 
well, and Vardon, speaking kindly of the natives, being 
the warm friend of their chiefs, and even finding good in 
the Jesuits of Angola. Dr. Barth seemed scarcely to 
attach himself to any one. | 

His travels extended over twenty-four degrees from 
North to South, and twenty degrees from East to West, 
in the broadest part of Africa. 


The following from the Preface, is one of the best pas- 
sages in the work: 


After having traversed vast deserts of the most barren soil, and 
scenes of the most frightful desolation, I met with fertile lands irriga- 
ted by large navigable rivers and extensive central lakes, ornamented 
with the finest timber, and producing various species of grain, rice, 
sesamum, ground-nuts, in unlimitéd abundance, the sugar-cane, &c., 
together with cotton and indigo, the most valuable commodities of 
trade. The whole of Central Africa, from Bagirmi in the east as far 
as Timbuktu in the west (as will be seen in my narrative,) abounds 
in these products. The natives of these regions not only weave their 
own cotton, but dye their home-made shirts with their own indigo. 
The river, the far-famed Niger, which givés access to these regions by 
means of its eastern branch, the Benuwe, which I discovered, affords 
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an uninterrupted navigable sheet of water for more than six hundred 
miles into the very heart of the country. Its western branch is ob- 
structed by rapids at the distance of about three hundred and fifty 
miles from the coast ; but even at that point it is probably not impas- 
sable in the present state of navigation, while, higher up, the river 
opens an immense high-road for nearly one thousand miles into the 
very heart. of Western Africa, so rich in every kind of produce. 

The same diversity of soil and produce which the regions traversed 
by me exhibit, is also observed with respect to man. Starting from 
Tripoli in the north, we proceed from the settlements of the Arab and 
the Berber, the poor remnants of the vast empires of the middle ages, 
into a country dotted with splendid ruins from the period of the Roman 
dominion, through the wild roving hordes of the Tawarek, to the Ne- 
gro and half-Negro tribes, and to the very border of the South African 
nations. In the regions of Central Africa there exists not one and 
the same stock, as in South Africa, but the greatest diversity of tribes, 
or rather nations, prevails, with idioms entirely distinct. 

The great and momentous struggle between Islamism and Paganism 
is here continually going on, causing every day the most painful and 
affecting results, while the miseries arising from slavery and the slave 
trade are here revealed in their most repulsive features. We find Ma- 
hommedan learning ingrafted on the ignorance and simplicity of the 
black races, and the gaudy magnificence and strict ceremonial of large 
empires, side by side with the barbarous simplicity of naked and half- 
naked tribes. We here trace a historical thread which guides us 
through this labyrinth of tribes and overthrown kingdoms; and a 
lively interest is awakened by reflecting on their possible progress and 
restoration, through the intercourse with more civilized parts of the 
world. Finally, we find here commerce in every direction radiating 
from Kané, the great emporium of Central Africa, and spreading the 
manufactures of that industrious region over the whole of Western 


Africa. 

There is no distinct idea given of the Sahara, but the 
reader obtains a general impression that there is less 
sand, more rocks and stones, and a much larger propor- 
tion of inhabitable country, than he had supposed. 

We try to pick out some ideas of Kand, which, Dr. 
Barth says, has more than twice the population of Tim- 
buctoo: 


Here a row of shops, filled with articles of native and foreign pro- 
duce, with buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, 
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and dress, yet all intent upon their little gain, endeavoring to cheat 
each other; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, half- 
starved slaves, torn from their native homes, from their wives or hus- 
bands, from their children or parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and 
staring desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into whose 
hands it should be their destiny to fall. In another part were to be 
seen all the necessaries of life; the wealthy buying the most palatable 
things for his table; the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a 
handful of grain; here a rich governor, dressed in silk and gaudy 
clothes, mounted upon a spirited and richly-caparisoned horse, and 
followed by a host of idle, insolent slaves; there a poor blind man 
groping his way through the multitude, and fearing at every step to 
be trodden down; here a yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and 
provided with all the comforts which the country affords—a clean, 
snug-looking cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds 
placed against the low, well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on 
the privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work—a fine 
spreading alleluba tree, affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day, or a beautiful gonda or papaya unfolding its large, 
feather-like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided stem, or the 
tall date-tree, waving over the whole scene; the matron, in a clean 
black cotton gown wound round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in 
“ chokoli” or bejaji, busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, 
or spinning cotton, and, at the same time, urging the female slaves to 
pound the corn; the children, naked and merry, playing about in the 
sand at the “urgi-n-dawaki” or the “da-n-chacha,” or chasing a 
straggling, stubborn goat; earthenware pots and wooden bowls, all 
cleanly washed, standing in order. 

In estimating the population of the town of Kané at 30,000, I am 
certainly not above the truth. Captain Clapperton estimated it at from 
30,000 to 40,000. 

The principal commerce of Kané consists in native produce, namely, 
the cotton cloth woven and dyed here or in the neighboring towns, in 
the form of tobes or rigono (sing. riga;) turkedi, or the oblong piece 
of dress of dark-blue color worn by the women; the zenne or plaid, of 
various colors ; and the rawyni baki, or black litham. 

The great advantage of Kano is, that commerce and manufactures 
go hand in hand, and that almost every family has its share in them. 

Besides the cloth produced and dyed in Kano and in the neighboring 
villages, there is a considerable commerce carried on here with the 
cloth manufactured in Ny’ffi or Nupe. The tobes brought from Ny’ fi 
are either large black ones, or of mixed silk and cotton. 
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Besides these manufactures, the chief article of African produce in 
the Kano market is the “guro,” or kola-nut; but while, on the one 
hand, it forms an important article of transit, and brings considerable 
profit, on the other, large sums are expended by the natives upon this 
luxury, which has become to them as necessary as coffee or tea to us. 
The import of this nut into Kano, comprising certainly more than five 
hundred ass-loads every year, the load of each, if safely brought to the 
market—for it is a very delicate article, and very liable to spoil—being 
sold for about 200,000 kurdi, will amount to an average of from eighty 
to one hundred millions. Of this sum, I think we shall be correct in 
asserting about half to be paid for by the natives of the province, while 
the other half will be profit. 

A very important branch of the native commerce in Kano is certainly 
the slave-trade ; but it is extremely difficult to say how many of these 
unfortunate creatures are exported, as a greater number are carried 
away by small caravans to Bornu and Nupe, than on the direct road 
to Ghat and Fezzan. Altogether, I do not think that the number of 
slaves annually exported from Kano exceeds 50,000; but, of course, 
a considerable number are sold into domestic slavery, either to the in- 
habitants of the province itself, or to those of the adjoining districts. 

But I must here speak about a point of very great importance for 
the English, both as regards their honor and their commercial activity. 
The final opening of the lower course of the Kawara has been one of 
the most glorious achievements of English discovery, bought with the 
lives of so many enterprising men. But it seems thatthe English are 
more apt to perform a great deed than to follow up its consequences. 
After they have opened this noble river to the knowledge of Europe, 
frightened by the sacrifice of a few lives, instead of using it themselves 
for the benefit of the nations of the interior, they have allowed it to 
fall into the hands of the American slave-dealers, who have opened a 
regular annual slave-trade with those very regions, while the English 
seem not to have even the slightest idea of such a traffic going on. 
Thus American produce, brought in large quantities to the market of 
Nupe, has begun to inundate Central Africa, to the great damage of 
the commerce and the most unqualified scandal of the Arabs, who 
think that the English, if they would, could easily prevent it. For 
this is not a legitimate commerce; it is nothing but slave-traffic on a 
large scale, the Americans taking nothing in return for their merchan. 
dise and their dollars but slaves, besides a small quantity of natron. 

The province of Kano, which comprises a very fertile district of 
considerable extent, contains, according to my computation, more than 
two hundred thousand free people, besides at least an equal number 
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of slaves, so that the whole population of the province amounts to more 
than half a million, though it may greatly exceed this number. 


Timbuctoo shrinks into small dimensions in Dr, 
Barth’s hands. It is an illustration of the difference 
between imagination and reality : 


The city of Timbuktu, according to Dr. Peterman’s laying down of 
it from my materials, lies in 17° 37’ N. and 3° 5’ W. of Greenwich. 
Situated only a few feet above the average level of the river, and ata 
distance of six miles from the principal branch, it at present forms a 
sort of triangle, the base of which points toward the river, while the 
projecting angle is directed toward the north, having for its centre the 
mosque of Sankore. But, during the zenith of its power, the town 
extended a thousand yards further north, and included the tomb of 
the Fakir Mahmud, which, according to some of my informants, was 
then situated in the midst of the town. 

The circumference of the city at the present time, I reckon at a little 
more than two miles and a half; but it may approach closely to three 
miles, taking into account some of the projecting angles. Although 
of only small size, Timbuktu may well be called a city—medina—in 
comparison with the frail dwelling-places all over Negroland. At 
present it is not walled. Its former wall, which seems never to have 
been of great magnitude, and was rather more of the nature of a ram- 
part, was destroyed by the Fulbe on their first entering the place in 
the beginning of the year 1826. The town is laid out partly in rect- 
angular, partly in winding streets, or, as they are called here ‘ tijera- 
ten,’ which are not paved, but for the greater part consist of hard sand 
and gravel, and some of them have a sort of gutter in the middle. 
Besides the large and the small market there are few open areas, except 
a small square in front of the mosque of Yahia, called Tumbutubottema. 

Small as it is, the city is tolerably well inhabited, and almost all the 
houses are in good repair. There are about 980 clay houses, and a 
couple of hundred conical huts of matting, the latter, with a few excep- 
tions, constituting the outskirts of the town on the north and northeast 
sides, where a great deal of rubbish, which has been accumulating in 
the course of several centuries, is formed into conspicuous mounds. 
The clay houses are all of them built on the same principle as my own 
residence, with the exception that the houses of the poorer people have 
only one court-yard, and have no upper room on the terrace. 

The only remarkable public buildings in the town are the three large 
mosques ; the Jingere-ber, built by Mansa Musa; the mosque of San- 
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kore, built at an early period at the expense of a wealthy woman; and 
the mosque Sidi Yahi, built at the expense of a kadhi of the town. 

The whole number of the settled inhabitants of the town amounts 
to about 13,000, while the floating population during the months of 
the greatest traffic and intercourse, especially from November to Janu- 
ary, may amount on an average to 5000, and under favorable circum- 
stances to as many as 10,000. 

Thus much is certain, that an immense field is here opened to Euro- 
pean energy, to revive the trade which, under a stable government, 
formerly animated this quarter of the globe, and which might again 
flourish toa great extent. For the situation of Timbuktu is of the highest 
commercial importance, lying as it does at the point where the great 
river of Western Africa, in a serpent-like winding, approaches most 
closely to that outlying and most extensive oasis of “the far West” — 
Maghreb el Aksa, of the Mohammedan world—I mean Tawat, which 
forms the natural medium between the commercial life of this fertile 
and populous region and the north; and whether it be Timbuktu, Wa- 
lata, or Ghanata, there will always be in this neighborhood a great 
commercial entrepét, as long as mankind retain their tendency to 
international intercourse and exchange of produce. 


Here is a striking remark: 


At other times again the sheikh, taking out of his small library 
the Arabic version of Hippocrates, which he valued extremely, was 
very anxious for information as to the identity of the plants mentioned 
by the Arab authors. This volume of Hippocrates had been a present 
from Captain Clapperton to Sultan Bello of Sokoto, from whom my 
friend had received it, among other articles, as an acknowledgment 
of his learning. I may assert, with full confidence, that those few 
books taken by the gallant Scotch captain into Central Africa have 
had a greater effect in reconciling the men of authority in Africa to 
the character of Europeans than the most costly present ever made to 
them ; and I hope, therefore, that gifts like these may not be looked 
upon grudgingly by people who would otherwise object to do anything 
which might seem to favor Mohammedanism. 


Dr. Barth was gone about five years, and displayed 
much courage and fortitude. His minute journals con- 
tain, no doubt, an important amount of information, to 
those who will study them carefully. But the reader 
must not expect much that is interesting or picturesque. 

VoL. vi1.—10 
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Carrain Pacr’s Narrative of the U. S. Expedition, | 
which explored the waters of La Plata, the Argentine 
Confederation and Paraguay, is written in an attractive 
style, and imbues the reader with no little of the inte- 
rest felt by the writer, in the almost unknown rivers of 
South America. The expedition was fitted out under 
the order of President Fillmore and Mr. Kennedy, the 
Secretary of the Navy. The command was given to 
Mr. Page, who had just previously received the rank of 
Commander, and in February, 1853, fifty men, com- 
prising the expedition, sailed in the steamer Water 
Witch, drawing nine feet. It had been undertaken in 
consequence of the opening of the waters of La Plata 
by decree of Urquiza, then Provisional Director of the 
Argentine Confederation. The explorations embraced 
an extent of three thousand six hundred miles by 
water, and four thousand four hundred miles by land, 
through Paraguay and the Argentine Confederation, 
during the years 1853, 1854, 1855 and 1856, and was. 
rendered famous by Lopez’s wanton attack on the 
Water Witch, while she was in command of Lieut. 
Jeffers, exploring the Parana river, not far from where 
the river forms the boundary between Paraguay and 
the Argentine province of Corrientes. Commander 
Page maintained, and still maintains, that the Water 
Witch was “‘in the act of executing instructions,” when 
fired on from the Fort of Itapiru, and the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan taking the same view, the Para- 
guay Expedition, which has just terminated so peacefully 
and successfully, was fitted out and sent to Paraguay, 
and President Lopez was forced to pay that homage to 
the show of force which he refused to the demands of 
right. 

Various delays were suffered by the expedition, but 
in April, 1853, the Water Witch had reached Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Commander had obtained from the 
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Brazilian authorities permission to ascend the Paraguay 
river as far as Corumba, a small port sixty miles above 
Albuquerque. Leaving Rio, the expedition entered 
the La Plata, which should be called an estuary, being 
one hundred and seventy miles wide at the mouth, and 
but one hundred and eighty miles in length. Touching 
at Montevideo, Commander Page steamed up to Buenos 
Ayres, where he arrived in the middle of a revolution, 
and was detained by the necessity for protecting the 
American and other foreign residents—the Water 
Witch being the only American war vessel on that 
station. Urquiza, the director of the Argentine Con- 
federation, was then besieging Buenos Ayres, and Capt. 
Page gives quite animated and amusing sketches of the 
events of the revolution, which transpired during his 
stay; among them was the deliberate treachery of the 
Argentine fleet, which went over to the enemy, for 
about twenty-six thousand ounces of gold, in the most 
barefaced and shameless manner. Of Urquiza, our 
author speaks in the warmest terms, and he readily 
granted facilities for the prosecution of his work. 

On the Ist Sept., 1853, the expedition was really un- 
der way at the head of the La Plata, and arrived at the 
island of Martin Garcia, a military position of impor- 
tance, commanding what was presumed to be the most 
considerable channel of communication between the 
waters of the Parana and the La Plata—the latter being 
twenty-five miles.wide at this, its narrowest point. In 
addition to the Parana, the Uraguay river, and several 
other tributaries, come in near this point. The Water 
Witch sailed up the Parana by the main branch, or 
“Parana Guazu,” through a vast delta, studded with 
islands, the wild fruits and charcoal of which lead to 
quite an extensive trade with Buenos Ayres. “During 
the season, the fruiterers lay their barks against the 
banks and load from the overhanging peach and orange 
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trees.” The oranges are, however, bitter, and used only 
for preserving, or making a popular drink. The peaches 
are excellent, and the trees are cultivated no less for 
their fruit than for use as fire-wood. Some of the 
natives state that the peach trees were first planted 
by the Jesuits, others by discoverers who preceded 
them, but the most common reply made on questioning 
the natives is, Quien sabe?—“ Who knows?” There 
was a depth of from sixteen to one hundred feet when 
the Water Witch entered the Parana, although it was 
the season of low water. Capt. Page describes a num- 
ber of branches entering the river, most of them navi- 
gable, remarking that the current is but two and a half 
miles per hour, and the bottom generally sandy. He 
also describes a spongy tree called seibo, something like 
cork wood, which blossoms most richly in the bordering 
forests. When fresh, it may be cut with a knife, like 
an apple, but after it is dry, axes are not sufficiently 
hard to hew it. The willow and alder also grow on 
the humid banks. For one hundred and thirty miles, 
the Water Witch sailed by these branches and islands, 
through a wilderness of foliage which covered every 
thing within sight from the mast head. Passing the 
towns of San Pedro and Obligado, in the province of 
Buenos Ayres, the character of the land became bolder 
and firmer. In 1845, Rosas erected a battery at Obli- 
gado, and put a chain across the river, but the English 
and French eut the chain and battered the fort effectu- 
ally. For ninety miles, the character of the river re- 
mains unchanged; it is half a mile in breadth, and 
studded with islands. Rosario, in the Argentine pro- 
vince of Santa Fe,.is the next town of importance; 
Capt..Page thinks it will become a great place com- 
mercially. “Its position will make it a mart for all the 
eleven provinces west of Parana.” It is to be connec- 
ted by railroad with Cordova, three hundred miles in 
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the interior of the Argentine Republic. This railroad 
“would be an iron bond between the Eastern and 
Western provinces not easily severed.” As a port of 
entry, Rosario has advantages not possessed by Buenos 
Ayres. A vessel from the United States, not long 
since, sailed up to Rosario, discharged and received her 
freight money ; the Captain reported “that Christopher 
Columbus did not excite more curiosity than did the 
arrival of his vessel; that goods can be put on board at 
Rosario fifteen or twenty per cent. cheaper than at 
Buenos Ayres.” 

Capt. Page sketches the right bank of the Parana, 
as we have briefly related, and then descending the left 
bank, quotes from the journal of Lieut. Powell, who 
surveyed the Eastern branches of the Parana, skirting 
the shores of Entre Rios, in a small steamer of two feet 
draught. There are some venerable towns along the 
bank, and many agricultural and warlike Indians. 
The city of Parana, the capital of the Argentine Con- 
federation, is situated here; it is not advantageously 
located for commercial purposes, but already a large 
trade in lumber is carried on. 

Ascending the Paraguay, the expedition made many 
observations of interest, and on arriving at Asuncion, 
the Captain “called on” “His Excellency, Sefior Don 
Carlos Antonio Lopez, President of the Republic of 
Paraguay,” whose portrait shows him to be a stout 
stern-looking individual, rather stiff in his manners. 
After several interviews, Capt. Page states that he 
“understood uniformly in his conversations with Presi- 
dent Lopez, that he could carry the surveys throughout 
the limits of Paraguay north, or indeed beyond them,” 
to Bahia Negra, in Bolivia. Captain Page gives a very 
’ interesting sketch of Asuncion, and a history of Para- 
guay, which is especially well written. He then 
describes the further ascent of the Paraguay river, 
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with the flora, birds, animals, &., of the country. At 
the city of Concepcion, the expedition was treated most 
hospitably ; a few miles above, the Water Witch passed 
a salt field, with the huts of the salt gatherers. For 
five hundred and twenty-five miles they had passed up, 
without a single obstacle, and they were now passing 
through the country of the warlike Chaco tribe of 
Indians, who “still maintain their wild independence, 
not in intricate and inaccessible passes of mountain 
ranges—not in great sterile plains, or among death- 
exhaling morasses, but over a vast domain of two 
hundred thousand square miles, spreading out into 
noble forests of precious woods, lovely plains, accessible 
by navigable rivers, and irrigated by hundreds of their 
tributary streams ; a land not figuratively, but literally 
flowing with milk and honey.” The writer has some 
very interesting details about these Chaco Indians—but 
we are exceeding our limits. He describes them as 
healthy and living toa great age. They are, of course, 
heathen, and have not even a word in their language 
to describe a creative deity. Lopez manages them well. 

The expedition made its way up to Coimbra, which 
was the limit affixed, and a number of the branches of 
the Paraguay, below this point, were fullyexplored. In 
December, 1853, the Water Witch began its long 
descent. Capt. Page then took a tour through the 
interior of Paraguay, visiting the old Jesuit missions, 
climbing mountains, exploring rivers and entering into 
pleasant relations with the gay Paraguayans, whom he 
describes with vivacity and geniality. He also explored 
the Vermejo river in a small boat, built of the cedar of 
Paraguay. In the meanwhile, the Water Witch, under 
Lieut. Powell, explored the “ Yerbales,” an interesting 
section of Paraguay, where the leaves of the “yerba” 
are gathered and prepared for market. The ascent of 
the Vermejo, through vast forests of palms, was full of 
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enchantment to the student of nature. It passes 
through Bolivia and the Argentine States. A boat 
cruise was next undertaken up the Riachuelo, which 
empties into the Parana, near Corrientes, and the Cap- 
tain was fortunate enough to capture some rare birds 
among its pure lagoons, gemmed with islands of the 
“Victoria Regia.” A single orange grove on this stream 
consisted of six thousand trees; corn and tobacco grew 
luxuriantly. 

In October, 1854, President Lopez began to give the 
expedition trouble, and the Water Witch was ordered 
to keep out of Paraguayan waters. She was sent to 
Montevideo, and Lieutenant Murdaugh was directed 
to make a detailed survey of the Pass of Bella Vista, 
one of the most difficult on the Parana. From thence 
Lieut. Murdaugh was sent along the Uraguay river, 
and through the finest land of Corrientes, where cotton, 
sugar and tobacco will doubtless grow, though the land 
is fairly hidden by orange groves. Soon after this, the 
Captain communicated with Bonpland, the distinguished 
naturalist, and invited him to join the expedition. 
Then came the firing into the Water Witch, to which 
we have already referred. Capt. Page tried to get the 
Commander of the squadron on the station to ascend 
the river and batter down the Fort, but failing in this, 
he again ascended the Uraguay, and completed its sur- 
vey. He says: “The vast growth of the sarsaparilla 
on this river discolors its waters and imparts such 
medicinal qualities that invalids resort to Mercedes for 
the benefit of their curative powers.” The Salado was 
the next river explored. Next the La Cruz and Cru- 
cito—all tributaries of the Parana. The Water Witch 
was then sent to such of the branches of the Parana 
as had not been explored, while the Captain set out on 
a land tour to the head waters of the Salado and the 
Pileomaego—the latter a Bolivian stream. The Cap- 
tain soon began to like the wild independence of the 
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“gaucho” life—grassy bed, saddle-gear bedding, cano- 
pied by the heavens—but came back to the comforts of 
civilization after visiting an immense extent of country, 
with a full feeling of its comforts. He gives a very 
clear sketch of the extent of his explorations in this 
vast basin of the La Plata, recounts its history, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in fresh, animated language, alludes 
to the philology of the region, speaks of Spanish re- 
strictions on commerce, and closes with a picture of 
affairs in La Plata when the Water Witch arrived at 
Buenos Ayres. In an appendix, various matters of 
interest are given, such as accounts of the explorations 
of his subordinates; of the attack on the Water Witch; 
notes on the birds collected during the expedition, by 
Mr. John Cassin, the distinguished ornithologist, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in this city; list of medi- 
cal substances obtained, by Prof. J. Carson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pa.; and Meteorological observations reduced 
by Lieut. H. N. Harrison. 

We regret that our space would not permit of ex- 
tracts from the work, for there are many passages 
showing fine descriptive powers, pleasant fancy and a 
keen sense of humor. We should also add that the 
typography and illustrations of the volume are excel- 
lent, and in every way worthy of both author and 
publishers. 


Tue Avtuor of the travels in Siberia, says: “ Mine 
has been a tolerably wide field, extending from Kokhan 
on the west to the eastern end of the Baikal, and as far 
south as the Chinese town of Tchin-si, including that 
immense chain Syanshan, never before seen by any Ku- 
ropean, as well as a large portion of the western part of 
the Gobi, over which Genghis Khan marched his wild 
hordes toward the west—scenes on which no pencil had 
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previously been employed—comprising a distance tra- 
versed of ahout 32,000 versts-in carriages, 7100 in boats, 
and 20,300 on horseback—in all, about 59,500 miles in 
the course of seven years. Neither the old Venetian 
nor the Jesuit priests could have visited these regions, 
their travels having been far to the south; nor am I 
aware that they brought back any pictorial representa- 
tions of the scenes through which they wandered. Even 
the recent travellers Huc and Gaby, who visited ‘ the 
land of grass’ (the plains to the south of the great De- 
sert of Gobi,) did not penetrate into the country of the 
Kalkas, and the illustrations to their works were evi- 
dently fabricated in Paris.” 

It will be seen that a.large part of this route is un- 
trodden ground. The author is a cheerful, observant 
traveller; takes every thing kindly, and makes the 
best of it. 

His object was mainly artistic. It was not so much 
to make a book, as to sketch the scenery of Siberia. 
He has made 560 sketches. He received much kindness 
from the Emperor and all the government officials, as 
well as from the peasantry. 

The works in precious stones at Ekaterineburg are 
interesting. They belong to the government: 

Near these works stand the Granilnoi Fabric, the building in which 
the jaspers, porphyries, aventurine, and otlier stones found'in the Oural 
are made into columns, pedestals, vases, and tables, unrivalled in work- 
manship either in ancient or modern times; the lathes, saws, and po- 
lishing machines used are turned’ by water-power. The whole estab- 
lishment belongs to the crown, and is worked by peasants. 

Most magnificent jasper tables are made in this Zavod, inlaid with 
different colored stones in imitation of birds, flowers, and foliage. In 
1853 I saw one of them in Ekaterineburg on which four or five men 
had been employed for six years—not an uncommon circumstance; in- 
deed, some examples have occupied a longer period. The cost of labor 
alone in England (provided the material were found there) would 
effectually prevent such work ever being executed’ in our country. 
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Here wages are almost nothing. I have seen a man engaged carving 
foliage on some of the jasper vases, in a style not excelled any where 
in Europe, whose wages were three shillings and eightpence per month, 
with two poods, or thirty-six pounds of rye flour per month to make 
into bread; meat he is never supposed to eat. I have seen another 
man cutting a head of Ajax, after the antique, in jasper of two colors 
—the ground a dark green, and the head a yellowish cream-color—in 
very high relief, and intended fora brooch. It was a splendid pro- 
duction of art, and would have raised the man to a high position in 
any country in Europe except Russia. He also, poor man! received 
his three shillings and eightpence per month, and his bread. 


The following statements are made concerning gems: 


About twenty-five or thirty years ago, several fine crystals of emerald 
were discovered by some children while playing near the village of 
‘Takovaya, and were tossed about in the cottage fora considerable time 
before their character was recognized. At length they were sent to 
Ekaterineburg, and were most splendidly cut in the Granilnoi Fabric. 
They proved to be gems of rare beauty and great value. 

Amethysts are still found at Tushakalva, a village near Mursinsk; 
these stones are far superior to the Brazilian amethyst, have a much 
greater brilliancy, and are more valuable. Beryl is found in several 
parts of the Oural—some crystals exceedingly fine, of a blue, yellow, 
and rose color; those of the latter kind are rare, and, when perfectly 
transparent, of considerable value. I have seen some splendid speci- 
mens in Ekaterineburg most beautifully cut. Chrysoberyl is met with 
in the same locality as the emerald; occasionally very fine crystals are 
obtained, and cut into beautiful gems. Topaz is found at Alabaska 
and near Maias; some of these magnificent crystals have been disco- 
vered six inches long, perfectly transparent, and sold at a very great 
price. I have seen fine specimens cut as gems, and exceedingly bril- 
liant. Pink topaz is rare: up to this time only five small crystals have 
been met with at one of the gold mines in the South Oural; one of 
which was presented to me: I deeply regret to say that it is either 
mislaid or has been lost on the journey. 

Rose tourmaline is found at the village of Sarapulsk, near Mursinsk. 
This is also a rare mineral; I have seen but one crystal pure and 
transparent. Small specimens cut into gems are sometimes to be got 
in Ekaterineburg under the name of “malina sherl.” Smoke topaz 
is met with in many places in the Oural—some beautifully transparent, 
which they cut into seals of most elegant form. 
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At page 110, we have an interesting account, part of 
which we copy, of the re-discovery of the Damascene 
sword-blades, through the genius and industry of Ge- 
neral Anossoff : 


These works had been under the care and management of Colonel 
Anossoff for many years previous to 1847, in the Spring of which I 
first made his acquaintance. During this long period the colonel had 
turned his attention to the ancient art of damascening arms, which 
had long been lost in Europe; and he, by indefatigable zeal, with 
much skill, succeeded in rescuing this long-lost art from oblivion. Be- 
ing placed on the confines of Asia, where damask blades are still held 
in high estimation, he had opportunities of seeing sabres, ataghans, 
and daggers of great value, which some of the Asiatic chiefs still pos- 
sess; also of procuring specimens through the aid of the caravans from 
Khiva, Bokhara, and even India. Added to this, General Perroffsky, 
the governor of Orenburg, and commander-in-chief of the army in this 
region, had one of the rarest private collections of ancient and modern 
arms in the world, and with a liberality which so truly characterizes a 
great mind, placed it at the disposal of Anossoff. Select examples 
were taken to Zlataoust, their material and fabrication studied with 
untiring assiduity, and chemical experiments resorted to, until, step 
by step, and after years of toil, damascene sabres and arms were pro- 
duced, perhaps unequalled even in ancient, certainly never approached 
in modern times. 


The reader will be struck with the fact that there is 
more comfort and enjoyment in many parts of Siberia 
than could be expected. Thus in a place called Barna- 
oul, on the river Oby, Mr. Atkinson speaks of “ agreea- 
ble society.” There are three ladies who play well on 
the piano, and very respectable amateur concerts, c., 
are given. 

There is much fine scenery in different parts of Sibe- 
ria, especially of the wild kind. The game is interesting 
tothe sportsman. One night a pack of wolves attacked 
their camp among the Mongol Tartars. They found 
in the morning that they had killed eight. 

A’ beautiful gem of scenery is thus described. <A 
sketch of it is also given: 
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After spending three days in this elevated locality, we returned to- 
ward the plain by another route, and visited Tamchi-Boulac, or Drop. 
ping Spring, and a magnificent one it is. It lies at the foot of the Ala- 
tou, and the opposite view gives but a faint representation of its beauty. 
The water comes trickling out of the rocks in thousands of little 
streams that shine like showers of diamonds, while the roc ks, which 
are greatly varied in color, from a bright yellow to a deep red, give to 
some parts the appearance of innumerable drops of liquid fire. There 
are several small grottoes in these rocks, and the water drops into a 
large basin, which runs over fallen masses of stone in a considerable 
stream. 


There is very much that is interesting in this book, 
and the cheerful, manly spirit of Mr. Atkinson, makes 
it pleasant travelling with him. The different chiefs 
or sultans of the Tartars are described, if not with the 
graphic power of Stephens or Curzon, yet with some 
skill. These books of travel make one feel that, except 
among nations merely savage, there is more that is 
endurable in life than we usually suppose. 


THE HEROIC conduct of the martyrs of Madagascar 
has made that island interesting to all. The main 
facts, as published previously to these visits of Mr. 
Ellis, were, we believe, well known. Radama, the late 
King, earnestly favored Christianity, and many converts 
were made; but, upon his death, the Queen—now 
sixty-eight years of age—determined to suppress Chris- 
tianity, and when the native Christians refused to relin- 
quish their religion, a number were martyred. An 
account, beautiful in its simplicity, was written of their 
martyrdom, by one of the natives. We copy—all we 
can make room for—the close of it. 


When the officer was gone, they took those eighteen away to put 
them to death. The fourteen they tied by the hands and the feet 
to long poles, and carried on men’s shoulders. And these brethren 
prayed, and spoke to the people, as they were being carried along. 
And some who beheld them, said that their faces were like the faces 
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of angels. And when they came to the top of Nampaminairina, 
they cast them down, and their bodies were afterwards dragged to 
the other end of the capital, to be burned with the bodies of those 
who were burned alive. 

And as they took the four that were to be burned alive,* to the 
place of execution, these Christians sang the 90th hymn, beginning, 
‘When our hearts are troubled,’ each verse ending with, ‘Then re- 
member us.’ Thus they sang on the road. And when they came 
to Faravohitra, there they burned them, fixed between split spars. 
And there was a rainbow in the heavens at the time, close to the 
place of burning. Then they sang the hymn 158: f 


‘ There is a blessed land, 
Making most happy, 
Never shall the rest depart, 
Nor cause of trouble come.’ 


That was the hymn they sang after they were in the fire. Then 
they prayed, saying, ‘O Lord, receive our spirits; for thy love to 
us. And lay not this sin to their charge.’ 

Thus they prayed as long as they had any life. Then they died ; 
but softly—gently. Indeed, gently was the going forth of their 
life. And astonished were all the people around that beheld the 
burning of them there. 


Twenty years having passed away since the last 
English missionaries had left Madagascar, the London 
Missionary Society, naturally anxious to know the con- 
dition of things, requested Mr. Ellis to visit the coun- 
try, not as a missionary, but as an English traveller, 
bearing a message from the Government. Lord Claren- 
don very kindly authorized this. 

Mr. Ellis sailed in 1853. Mr. Cameron, a resident 
of the Cape of Good Hope, accompanied him from that 
place. They went to the Mauritius, where they were 
kindly received by the British authorities and. the 





*These were nobles. 

+The numbers refer to the collection of printed hymns in the native lan- 
guage. The translation is verbal and literal, not a metrical rendering of 
the meaning. 
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merchants, both of whom were anxious for the re-open- 
ing of the trade with Madagascar. Mr. Ellis made 
three visits to that island; the first in company with 
Mr. Cameron. They landed at the port of Tamateve, 
on the eastern coast. On the first visit, they were 
refused permission to visit the Queen, because she had 
laid it down as a condition of re-opening trade and 
intercourse with the English, that she should be paid 
$15,000. This sum the merchants at the Mauritius 
raised, and Mr. Ellis returned with it. 

It may be proper to mention that the Malagasy have 
been trading with us during this time. The principal 
trade with America was in fire-arms, for which they 
exchanged native products. In this connection, we 
may mention a noble triumph of humanity in the per- 
son of Capt. Ludlow, an American whaler, in rescuing 
the crew of an English vessel—for which we would 
make room if we could. 

On Mr. Ellis’ second visit, the cholera had broken 
out with great violence at the Mauritius, and this was 
assigned as the reason of the Queen for declining to re- 
ceive him. Mr. Ellis, accordingly, gives an interesting 
episode of his tour among the Missions in South Africa, 
at the request of the London Society. 

After a visit to England, he returned with admirable 
perseverance, and was successful in obtaining permis- 
sion to go to Antananiriva, the capital, and spend a 
month. He was admitted to two audiences of the 
Queen, but was unsuccessful in obtaining permission to 
remain longer than the month. He was treated very 
politely by the Queen, but no opportunity was allowed 
of private conversation with her, nor was the subject 
of Christianity entered upon with the Government. 

It may be proper to mention here, that the first mis- 
sionaries from the London Society arrived in Mada- 
gascar in 1818. They proceeded, after the ratification 
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of a British treaty, to the capital, in 1820. In ten 
years, from ten to fifteen thousand of the people had 
learned to read, and many of them to write, a few made 
some progress in English, and a number became Chris- 
tians. About one thousand or fifteen hundred boys 
had been trained as workmen in iron, which abounds 
in the country, and as carpenters, builders, tanners, 
curriers, shoemakers, &c., while the slave trade was 
abolished. 

Radama, who was greatly in advance of his time and 
people, died in 1828, at the early age of thirty-six. 
His nephew was nominated by the King as successor, 
but he was assassinated, and the wife of Radama be- 
came Queen. In 1835 Christianity was prohibited, 
and in 1836 the missionaries and artisans left the 
island. 

In June, 1845, difficulties having arisen with the 
foreign traders, one English and two French men of 
war landed at Tamateve, and failing to adjust the 
difficulties amicably, they burned the town. It was 
this that led to the prohibition of trade with the French 
and English. 

It is very remarkable that the severe measures of the 
government against Christianity did not at all succeed in 
extirpating it. “The attention of all classes was thereby 
drawn to the subject of religion, and the confidence of 
many in their idols appeared greatly weakened, while 
the Christians seemed to be confirmed in their faith by 
the severe ordeal through which it had sustained 
them.” 

In 1846, the Queen’s son, the prince royal, then in 
his seventeenth year, after much conference with some 
of the Christians, declared himself a Christian, and 
was baptized, and has ever since proved their generous, 
kind and faithful friend. Ramonja, a prince of the 
highest rank, the nephew of the Queen, has also de- 
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clared his belief in the truth of the Bible, and has stood 
firmly by the Christians, even sometimes pleading with 
the Queen in their behalf. 

A violent persecution occurred in 1849. The Queen 
considered her son, to whom she was much attached 
as the victim of witchcraft, and this, perhaps, helped 
on by political rivals of the prince, may have influenced 
this persecution. Two thousand persons were involved 
in it, and suffered various punishments, eighteen, as we 
stated, having been put to death. Some apostatized, 
but others, hitherto pagan, now joined the Christian 
ranks. 

Mr. Ellis was treated with great kindness. His in- 
terview with the prince and princess royal, and with 
the Christians, was exceedingly pleasant and gratifying. 
Public worship is prohibited, but there seems to have 
been no obstacle interposed to the freest private inter- 
course. Mr. Ellis is very properly reserved in regard 
to their religious intercourse, but long and interesting 
conversations were held. We should gather, from the 
whole tenor of the book, that, except among the pagan 
priests, Christianity is generally popular. 

The Malagasy are not negroes, but obviously from 
the same general stock as the Sandwich and Society 
Islanders. They are Polynesian. This, their language, 
character and appearance all show. The ruling race is 
called Hova. They seem much brighter than the 
Hawaiians, and, Mr. Ellis thinks, would improve rap- 
idly under instruction. The interest clustering around 
the young prince, now twenty-five, is absorbing. His 
life is hardly considered safe, particularly as he is not 
very cautious in regard to it. He seems to be as devoted 
to his mother as a son can well be. Mr. Ellis’ request 
that prayer may be offered in his behalf, is truly 
appropriate, 
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The state of civilization is in advance of our impres- 
sion in regard to it. Their dress, dwellings and manners 
all show much that is interesting. ‘The majority of 
the people certainly presented well proportioned, high, 
perpendicular foreheads. The foreheads of the women 
were not inferior to those of the men.” 

The island of Madagascar is larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland combined, and contains more than 
three millions of people. The Hovas do not seem, be- 
fore Radama’s time, to have extended much beyond 
Ankova, the central province of the island. But he, 
with the assistance of the fire-arms which he imported, 
extended their dominion much farther. 

In regard to the course pursued by the Christians, 
during the persecutions, Mr. Ellis makes these interest- 
ing remarks : 


It has been already stated that the government had forbidden 
the performance of any act of Christian worship under the severest 
penalties. There has, consequently, been no public worship, or 
other outward religious observance ; but I learned that in reference 
to those teachings which enjoin the avowal of such as make pro- 
fession of their faith, and the uniting in fellowship for commemora- 
ting that ordinance whereby the disciples of the Lord Jesus do 
show forth his death until he come, they had been accustomed, in 
more than one locality, to follow as closely as possible the few sim- 
ple and affecting directions of the Saviour himself, and the illustra- 
tion of those, given by the great apostle of the Gentiles. They 
had, I was informed, at times found a difficulty with regard to the 
elements to be used; but, so far as their circumstances admitted, 
they had followed the word of inspired truth. Nothing traceable 
to the latent influence of idolatry, or commended by imaginary fit- 
ness or advantage had, so far as I heard, been introduced. I was 
informed that, although they knew the peril to which they were 
exposed, they had been accustomed to listen to the words of instruc- 
tion and encouragement, to sing the praise of the divine Redeemer, 
and to draw near the mercy-seat. These simple services were held, 
not only in the habitations of men, though chiefly at the midnight 
hour, but alone on the distant mountain’s side, in the dreary cavern, 

VOL. vi1.—11 
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or in the concealment of the remote, and almost impervious forest, 
pp. 185-6. 


Mr. Ellis is a botanist, and describes the rich trees 
and flowers con amore. We should quote from these, as 
from other parts of the book, if we were not so pressed 
for space. The residence in the Mauritius affords 
scope for some very pleasant pictures. The book, in 
short, is interesting to a very wide circle of minds. 

To leave off with a pleasant impression, we quote 
the following touch of the ssthetic : 


While sailing along in sight of Bourbon, we were told by some 
on board that there were great numbers of tamarind and other 
fragrant trees, and that at certain seasons of the year, the odors 
from the tamarind blossom and other flowers were wafted far over 
the ocean, perfuming the air. We were, however, beyond the 
reach of these odorous breezes, or the fragrant trees were not in 
blossom, for none of the perfume reached us, or we might have 
realized the truth of Milton’s lines— 


As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambie, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


IL.—THE GREEK TESTAMENT: With a critically revised Text: A Digest of 
various Readings: Marginal References to verbal and idiomatic usage: 
Prolegomena: and a critical and exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, B. D., Minister of 
Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels. New York: Harpers. 
1859. pp. 835. 


This splendid work is one of the best things ever done by the 
Harpers. It is an exact reprint of the English edition. It is, in 
short, the critical edition of the New Testament. 

One chapter of the Prolegomena gives a very interesting and 
complete account of the previous editions. 1. The received text. 
2. The “first systematic attempt as embracing in itself some pre- 
vious partial ones ”—that of Griesbach, 1796—1806. 3. The next 
considerable attempt, by Dr. Scholz, late Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of sacred literature at Bonn. 4. Lachmann’s in 1831 and 
1842. This, Mr. Alford does not regard as valuable. 5. Muralt’s, 
1846, on which Mr. Alford does not place much dependence. 6. 
Dr. Tischendorf’s, Leipzig, 1841 and 1849. The second is by far 
the most important. Mr. A. considers Tischendorf’s text as very 
far superior to any which preceded it. Yet he adds: “The fact of 
my not having adopted it myself will show that I do not consider 
this praise to be in all cases deserved. His book is very unequal. 
It will be found that the differences between us are both numerous 
and important.” 

Mr. Alford gives, 1. His corrected text. 2. The various read- 
ings from Scholz, Lachmann and Tischendorf. (ed. 2.) These, by 
an ingenious system of abbreviations, are brought into a very small 
space, considering the mass of information given. 3. Critical 
notes. The text, speaking roughly, takes up one-foarth of the 
book ; the various readings, one-fourth; the notes, one-half. Then 
there are marginal references, in regard to which Mr. A. says: 
“The references are not those usually printed in other editions. 
Those are references to the subject-matter of the text, and are most 
useful and-necessary to every biblical student. As, however, they 
are now to be found in many editions of our English Bible, it 
seemed unnecessary to reprint them here. Instead of them, I have 
drawn up a body of references to verbal and idiomatical usages, 
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which I hope will be found an addition to an apparatus criticus, ag 
tending to exhibit, simultaneously with the text itself, the peculiari- 
ties and dzat Aeydpeva of the passage under consideration.” 

Any one who has edited or printed will be prepared to appreciate 
the following: ‘“‘No reference has been inserted which has not 
been verified; and I trust that the accuracy of the printing has 
corresponded to my earnest desire that the whole may be found 
correct.” 

Mr. A. makes the interesting remarks that the Apocrypha ap- 
proaches even more nearly than the LXX. to the peculiar Hellenis- 
tic style of the New Testament, and that Xenophon is particularly 
useful among classic writers, for the New Testament. The descrip- 
tion of the apparatus criticus will be found very convenient. 
These are MSS. uncial and cursive, ancient versions and the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. 

We cannot too earnestly commend this noble work. If any of 
our wealthy friends, our church sessions or trustees, or any groups 
of ladies desire our opinion of a valuable present for their minister, 
we recommend Alford’s Greek Testament. 


IIL.—COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. By Dr. Aveustvus 
Tuo.uck. Translated from the German. By Cuartes P. Kraurn, D. D. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1859. pp. 440. 


This translation is not by Dr. Krauth, of the Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, but by his son—pastor of the Lutheran Church at Pittsburgh. 
There are seven editions of the Commentary, as we learn from the 
translator’s Preface. The first was published in 1826, the second 
in 1828, the third in 1831. None of these were translated. The 
fourth appeared in 1833, and was translated by the Rev. A. Kauf- 
man, minister of the Episcopal church in Andover. The fifth edi- 
tion appeared in 1837, and the sixth in 1844. The latter was 
materially altered. From this, Dr. Krauth’s translation was begun 
in 1854, and was “sufficiently advanced to have been furnished for 
the press in 1855.” Meanwhile, a seventh edition dated July 2, 
1857, made its appearance. Dr. Krauth has drawn additions from 
this, which are included in brackets. He thinks this plan better 
than a translation from either the sixth or seventh editions, because 
‘‘in the seventh, much of the most valuable matter of the sixth is 
omitted, under the supposition that the reader has access to the 
earlier editions.” 

It is surely unnecessary for us to commend Tholuck. It is more 
to the purpose to say that the translation strikes us as well done. 
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It is not, indeed, that perfection of translation where the very form 
of the original is reproduced, nor that kind where, as in Coleridge 
and Longfellow, the translation is finer than the original. Still, it 
is well done. The meaning is clearly rendered, and in good 
English. We are not charmed by the style, but we are not re- 
pelled. We hope that our German friends will continue to give us 
such books. 


Iil—THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA: A popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by Grorce Riptey and Cartes A. Dana. 
Volume VI. New York: Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: J. McFarlan, 
Agent. 1859. pp. 772. 

The Cyclopedia is proving itself, in the main, excellent. There 
are some sixty contributors to this volume, which extends from 
Cough to Education. We give some of the Authors, with the sub- 
jects. For example: H. C. Baird furnishes the Dallases and Mr. 
Duponceau; Erastus Brooks furnishes Judge Cranch: the editor 
of the Washington Constitution, Lord Derby and B. D’Israeli; Dr. 
Tryon Edwards, President Day and the Dwights; Edward Everett, 
Thomas Dowse; Professor Felton, Demostlenes; Mr. Hildreth, 
Creole, Dumont; Mr. Hillard, Charles Dickens ; Professor Lowell, 
Dante, &e., Ke. 

It will be seen that the principle is to entrust an article to some 
one interested in the special topic. If this produce eulogistie arti- 
cles, they are the more earnest and interesting. This cyclopedia 
is the place to turn for information on almost any topic. Its suc- 
cess is becoming more and more decided. 


IV.—MOSAICS. By the Author of “ Salad for the Solitary,” &c. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1859. pp. 420. 


“Salad for the Solitary” and ‘Salad for the Social” have gained 
for the author a high reputation. ‘“ Mosaics” is, like them, a 
congeries of extracts on such topics as “ Author-craft,” “Youth 
and Age,” ‘The Witchery of Wit,” &c., interspersed with remarks 
of the author. To give a brick of the house, we quote from p. 269, 
seq. : 

“The Deserted Village” had for its locale, the hamlet of Lissoy, County 
Westmeath, Ireland. The name of the schoolmaster was Pacdy Burns. A 
dame called Walsey Cruse, kept the ale-house. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds says: “Calling upon Goldsmith one day, I found him 
in the double occupation of turning a couplet and teaching a pet dog to stand 
upon his haunches. The last lines in the page were still wet—they form a 
part of the description of Italy— 
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“t By sports like these are all their cares beguiled; 
The sports of children satisfy the child.’ 


Goldy joined in the laugh, and acknowledged that his hoyish sport with the 
dog, suggested the stanza.” 

Campbell writes to a relation in America in relation to Hohenlinden: 

“Never shall time efface from my memory, the recollections of that hour 
of astonishment and suspended breath, when I stood with the good monks of 
St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of Klonau’s cavalry upon the French, under 
Grennier, emcamped below us. We saw the fire given and returned, and 
heard, distinctly, the sound of the French pas de charge. A park of artillery 
was opened just beneath the walls of the monastery. My love of novelty 
now gave way to personal fear; and [ took a carriage back to Landshut.” 


There is no very extraordinary extent of reading shown in this 
volume, but it is a good summer book, with pleasant thoughts in it 
from various quarters. 


V.—POEMS. By Anne Wuirtney. New York: Appleton & Co. 1859. pp. 
191. 
No word of preface. No intimation beyond “Anne Whitney.” 
Is, then, the critic to say calmly and quietly just what he thinks ? 
It is this, then. There is not much poetry here, just now; but 
there is extraordinary capability. Young, enthusiastic readers, full 
of vague aspirations, undeveloped philosophies and pulsations of 
the universe, will see here more poetry in performance than grave 
old gentlemen like ourselves. But poetry is thought melodiously 
uttered, and therefore, the best we can say of this volume is, that 
there is great potentiality in it—power to do, but not much done. 
Nobody but a poetess th posse could have written this sonnet, 
and yet it is not poetry, and not one person in a hundred can make 
any sense out of it. It is one of “Five Sonnets relating to 
Beauty.” 
I dreamed an angel, Angel twice, through death, 
Wrought us another ‘‘ Night.” A stately dream, 
Where reconciling Infinites did seem 
To fold round life’s perplexities, and wreath 
Its ancient glooms with stars :—a marble breath 
From Art’s serene, fresh, everlasting morn, 
Where the dull worm of earthly pain is born 
To winged life henceforth, and busieth 
With golden messages its mortal hours. 
O, the Divine, earth would have wronged and slain! 
Its pangs are rays above her falling towers 
Of lovelier truth—breaths of a sweet disdain 
Shedding strange nothingness on meaner pain, 
Drops of the bleeding god that turn to flowers. 
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This is like the parts of Shelley and Mrs. Browning that their 
admirers have given up as too hard. It is making poetry a severer 
study than mathematics. It is like the new chess-school, who make 
their play harder than work itself. Poetry is one of the fine arts; 
not a machine more intricate than any in the patent office. We 
know that nobody ever understood the Christabel, and when a 
poetess has written things equal to the Ancient Mariner, Genevieve, 
Chamouni and Kubla Khan, she may write something as unintelli- 
gible as Christabel—provided it be as beautiful. 

It is very remarkable that, as society becomes flatter and flatter, 
poetry becomes more and more mystical, weird, self-involved, sub- 
jective and intense. Greek poetry, in its surpassing beauty—grow- 
ing out of an esthetic society—is easily intelligible to those who 
can read the original; and that of the age of Shakspeare and 
Elizabeth, is not only as bright as the sunbeams, but as clear. It 
was not until the invention of steam engines and the cotton gin, 
until society was flattened out into so dead a level that passenger 
railways, carrying every body that can pay five cents, can go freely 
over it, a society from which all thought is scrupulously banished, 
that poets took to the high ideal. Truly, extremes meet, reactions 
are inevitable, and moral laws, no less than physical, will have their 
way. 

We give, in justice to the fair authoress, a sonnet from which the 
thought can be extracted, as a Pennsylvania boy gets out chestnuts 
—by squeezing open the burrs, to the risk of his tender fingers. The 
chestnuts, as the reader will see, are worth the trouble : 


CONTINENCE. 
I pledge you in a cup not overbrimming, 
Though heirs to all, God knows our weak hearts best, 
And tempts us gently from our downy nest, 
To the wide air. Yon fresh horizon dimming, 
And tempering to our thought, the abysses, gleaming 
Beyond; eternity’s severe, pure light 
Soft prismed by time; and Jove, the infinite, 
Through human founts intelligibly streaming, 
Teach us that heaven withholdeth but to fill: 
Grasping thou would’st lose all. Wait then and see, 
In the old press of duty steadfast still, 
How comes the unexpected god to thee; 
How the wild Fature, that now mocks thy clasp, 
Lies trembling in the Present’s nervous grasp. 


As we presume that the authoress is young, we will venture to 
advise, first, that her thoughts be brought out clearly and distinctly, 
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and, next, a careful study of Gray and Longfellow for melody and 
careful choosing of the best words. 

The Hymn to the Sea shows much power, though it is too pal- 
pably like Shelley, as to the manner. The vague yet intense thought 
is the authoress’ own. 


VI.—A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Chronologically 
arranged; with Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Selections from 
their Works. By, Cuartes D. CLeveranp. Philadelphia: E.C. & J. Biddle: 
1859. pp. 784. 

This edition of Professor Cleveland’s work is a great improve- 
ment upon the first. The characteristic defects are still visible, but 
in a mitigated degree, and we hope for a third edition in which they 
will be still further removed. They are, that while the book pro- 
fesses to be a compendium of American literature, it is quite too 
sectional, and while professing to contain literature, it is too 
vehemently partisan. If it were announced as a “Compend of 
New England literature, having special Anti-Slavery and Congre- 
gational tendencies, with occasional notices of other American 
Authors,” all would be well, and we should know just what to ex- 
pect; as it is, we feel that the Professor is keyed up too high on 
one subject for an impartial editor, and that he cannot free himself 
from the fixed belief that Boston is “the hub of the universe.” 

Our readers will not misunderstand us. Professor Cleveland has 
an entire right to his opinions on the subject of slavery. We sym- 
pathize with them to a certain extent, but whether they should be 
thrust prominently forward in a Compend of Literature, is the 
question. And so in regard to his passion for New England. 

There are, for example, no extracts from Henry Clay, or Legaré, 
or Judge Berrien, or Mr. Crittenden, or Mr. Bell, or Patrick 
Henry, or John Sergeant, or Nicholas Biddle, among politicians. 
There are no extracts from Samuel Davies, or Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, or Dr. Griffin, or Dr. Blackburn, or Dr. Wilson, or Olin, or 
Bascom, or Williams, or Bedell, or Nelson, or Bruen, or Larned, or 
Dod. Were not some of these ministers as able, or as eloquent, as 
Dr. Andrews Norton, or Henry Ware, Jr., or Leonard Bacon, or 
Dr. Cheever, or Andrew P. Peabody? We are aware that Mr. 
Cleveland is more familiar with New England than with the other 
small remainder of the United States, but literature should be 
broad, comprehensive, unsectional. Then why take so much pains, 
in such a book, to praise the “Independent” newspaper as “admira- 
ble?” &e., &e. 

These allowances made, we can honestly commend the work as 
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containing much at which we have reason to exult as Americans. 
It is a noble tribute to the national genius and culture. Nor must 
the reader suppose that men from the Middle States, or Western 
or Southern men are excluded, for this is by no means the case. 
Forty-six authors, born in the Middle States, are introduced, and 
seventeen born in the Southern States, and the selection includes a 
very large proportion of those who, by general consent, would be 
considered our best writers. The extracts, too, are made with taste, 
and care is taken that the estimates in regard to genius and learn- 
ing shall be correct. On the whole, we regret that where there is 
so much to commend, we find it necessary to put in any caveat. 


VIl.—ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC; designed as a Manual of Instruction. 
By Henry Corres, A. M., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Pennsylvania, &c. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1859. pp. 367. 


The excellence of this treatise, as a text-book, consists in its 
clearness and comprehensiveness. Professor Coppée makes himself 
understood, and he gathers into his work all that relates to the sub- 
ject. These are great merits. ‘“ Holding, with Dr. Campbell, that 
Rhetoric is allied to Logic in the sense as well as to Grammar in the 
expression, the author has attempted to give a clear exposition of 
the art of constructing discourse.” 

This is not a philosophic treatise on Rhetoric; nor must the 
general reader look for new matter in it. It is a text-book for stu- 
dents, digesting in a lucid manner all the mass of known and 
hitherto elaborated particulars which enter practically into the 
subject. 


VIIIl.—CHURCH PSALMIST ; or, Psalms and Hymns, designed for the Public, 
Social and Private use of Evangelical Christians. Containing, also, direc- 
tions for Musical Expression. With Supplement. Fifty-third Edition- 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. pp. 723. 


This is the Book of Psalms and Hymns of the General Assem- 
bly, with the Supplement ordered to be prepared by the Publication 
Committee. It gives us no common degree of pleasure to be able 
to write these words. The mere fact that it is the Assembly’s book, 
that we may now have a uniform psalmody, ought to go very far 
towards introducing this book into every one of our churches, and 
the fact that the purchase of it goes to support our Publication 
Committee, is another strong reason. 

But independently of this, we think very highly of the book itself. 
It was prepared with very great care, and with special reference to 
its lyrical character. Much time was spent over the Supplement, 
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and many hands contributed to it. It adds129 hymns. The whole 
number of hymns is now 834. We do not claim perfection for our 
Psalm and Hymn Book, but we do not believe that any branch of 
the Church has, on the whole, a better one, and we think that any 
one of our churches will lose by using any other book than that 
recommended and owned by their own General Assembly. Any 
alteration needed in future can be made by authority of the Assem- 
bly, and thus uniformity be introduced into all our churches, 


IX.—ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE; or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Francis THEREMIN. By Wit14m G. T. 
SHepp. With anintroductory Essay. Revised Edition. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. 1859. pp. 216. 

The theory of this work, startling as it sounds at first, is, says Pro- 
fessor Shedd, “‘true in its substance. It teaches that Eloquence is 
moral in essence ; that it has a moral origin, moral means and move- 
ment, and a moral end. It teaches, with what may seem pertinacity 
to some, that in its substance and its accidents, its primary laws and 
secondary rules, Eloquence is ethical.” 

“Tt is the position of Theremin, that Eloquence is more strictly of 
Virtue, than of the nature of Science, or of the nature of Fine Art. 
Its essential quality and properties, he contends, are more properly 
ethical than scientific or artistic. Neither a scientific nor an artistic 
talent can become the living fountain of Eloquence. Only a moral 
force can.” ‘That theory will be most successful, will explain most 
phenomena and exert the most beneficial influence upon the student, 
which assumes that the practical and moral element in Eloquence 
is the fundamental and dominating one, and that the philosophic 
and esthetic elements are subsidiary to this.” 

Quintilian’s definition, he says, originated with the elder Cato: 
“The orator is an upright man, who understands speaking.” 

Professor Shedd, in his fine Introductory Essay, after laying down 
the basis of the theory as above, proceeds to show how differently this 
theory will act, from that which makes Eloquence merely a Fine Art. 
As 1. Upon the studies of the Orator. 2. In respect to the models 
of the Orator. He then proceeds to the general nature of Rhetoric, 
and particularly its position and influence in the system of liberal 
education. 

It would be a great thing thus to elevate Rhetoric. We pause often 
in sadness, sometimes in bitterness, over the condition of America. 
We see the mass of men, while yielding unstinted homage here and 
there to a truly great orator, yet utterly misled by mere flash, both in 
Church and State. The incapacity of judging between the true and 
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the false in rhetoric, seems utter. The man who should fill his soul 
with these high theories of Theremin and Professor Shedd, and who 
should be led by them to the noble and thorough preparation they in- 
volve, where would be his audience? What church would choose him 
as their pastor, what constituency would send him to Congress? A 
pulpit mountebank, or a mere constructer of smooth sentences of 
common place, with a good presence and voice, would utterly eclipse 
him in the one department, and a pot house politician, with a capacity 
for shaking hands, would throw him over in the other. And the 
saddest of it is, that it grows worse instead of better. The demand for 
thoroughly valuable, thoroughly grounded men grows less and less, 
and one never sees a clear headed, ingenuous young man, thoroughly 
master of his profession, stainlessly honorable, of a fine taste and able 
to go down to first principles, whether in law or divinity, without deep 
pity. What is he to do? Nobody wants him. ‘The public,” we 
said not long ago to one of our most valuable ministers, ‘are so sus- 
ceptible of humbug!” “Susceptible!” said he, “they insist upon 
humbug, they will have it.” 


X.—THE PASHA PAPERS. Epistles of Mohammed Pasha, Rear Admiral of 
the Turkish Navy, written from New York, to his friend Abel Ben Hassen. 
Translated into Anglo-American from the original manuscripts. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1859. pp. 312. 

These Papers come in very apropos of the subject of which we 
have just been treating. They are one of the many imitations of the 
Citizen of the World, and intended to hit hard our vanities, follies 
and wretched shams. They are moderately well done. Written in 
the vein of Curtis, they are not so philosophical as his Lotus Eating, 
nor so caustic as the Potiphar Papers. They are amusing and useful, 
for they are directed precisely at those points that are most vulnerable ; 
though how to cure evils that religion, patriotism, or what common 
sense and culture we have, cannot reach, we hardly know. Let satire 
be tried, though a French fashion has evidently a thousand times 
more influence than all our books. 


XIL—ELEMENTS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY; Analytical, Synthetical and 
Practical. By Hussarp Winstow, D. D., author of Intellectual Philosophy. 
Third Edition. New’York: Appleton & Co. 1859. pp. 480. 


Dr. Winslow’s is a philosophy of common sense. He looks over 
the ground as laid down by other philosophers in various ages and 
countries, and then applying his own judgment, and laying aside use- 
less verbiage, he deduces a clear and sensible view of the whole sub- 
ject. 
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He divides Moral Philosophy into five parts. 1. The natural motive 
powers. 2. The rational motive powers. 3. Moral action. 4. Prin- 
ciples. 5. Code of duties. 

The reader will find very little to dissent from in this excellent 
volume. Dr. Winslow has taken pains to avoid the parade of learn- 
ing, and to express himself plainly; he avoids metaphysical hair-split- 
ting and any extended controversies. He states his principles with 
scientific exactness and brevity, but, as is meet, a kind and elevated 
religious, patriotic and social spirit appears in the whole. Our com- 
mendation of the work is very cordial. We would go more into 
minutia, with some extracts, were we not pressed for room. 


XII.—MORALITY AND THE STATE. By Stmcon Nasu. Columbus, Ohio: 
Follett, Foster & Co. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1859. pp. 442. 


This is an excellent book. Its principles are sound, and if they 
were believed and practised, would do great things for the country. 
Judge Nash says that he wrote it because his mind was full of it. It 
begins with the principles of moral science, which are first elaborated, 
and are then applied to social life and to the State. These principles 
are clearly stated and put upon their right basis. 

The reader must not look for any remarkable originality, but it is 
clear and to the purpose. 


XII.—THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF AMUSEMENT. By James Leonarp 
Corninc, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Buf- 
falo: Phinney & Co. Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
pp. 102. ; 


In one of our Articles on Young America,* we said: “Other men 
may try other methods, but we will try to create a conscience concern- 
ing the health and social life of Young America.” And we concluded 
our Article by saying: ‘For our part, we lay this matter upon the 
conscience of the Church, and upon the good sense of the American 
people. We have told them the evils of the present system as plainly 
as we could find language to do it with; and if they will not listen to 
us, we cannot help it.” 

It has greatly encouraged us to find that the ministry, and espe- 
cially our own ministry, who are apt to be pioneers, are seriously 
taking up this matter of amusement. It seems to us that this sub- 
ject, including the proper organization of society, is by far the most 
serious one that an American is called to consider. Nothing is so 





* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, No. XVI. pp. 659. 695. 
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ruining the health, manners, religion, wealth, government, and so 
preventing a true progress of the country, as its execrable obstinacy 
in following stupid fashions that really give pleasure to no one. 

Mr. Corning has felt this to the soul, and with the energy and 
something of the feeling of an Ezekiel, he has risked his reputation 
by telling the truth. He has “collected himself” to meet all man- 
ner of cant, and we gladly give him an encouraging word. We 
ran the same risk, and have survived it. 

Mr. Corning’s chapters have the minor fault of want of taste in 
some places. Let him remember that the glorious invectives of 
Juvenal are the delight of all men for their beauty and sublimity, 
as well as for their force : 


Cum pars Niliace plebis, cum verna Canopi 
Crispinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas, 
Ventilet zstivum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
Nec sufferre queat majoris pondere gemme: 
Difficile est Satiram non scribere. 


XIV.—DEBT AND GRACE, as related to the Doctrine of a future Life. By 
C. F. Hupson. Fourth Edition. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1858. pp. 472. 


There are three theories adopted by different classes who deny 
the eternal punishment of the finally impenitent. 1st. That all 
men are saved at once at death, or at the day of judgment. 2d. 
That after enduring a certain degree of punishment, the wicked 
are restored to the favor of God. Neither of these theories have 
much plausibility, or are likely, we think, to gain extensive favor. 

The third theory is the one advocated by Mr. Hudson, and is 
much more interesting and plausible than the others. It is, that 
our first parents forfeited life, physical as well as moral; that all the 
human race have the same disability; that the Redeemer came to 
bring life and immortality to light, physically as well as morally ; 
that, of consequence, Christians only possess life, and that the 
wicked perish—pass out of being, because they separated, first, from 
the source of life, and next, because they refused to connect them- 
selves again with the source of life. 

This book is learned and able. Mr. Hudson has carefully studied 
the literature of the controversy. The arguments are quiet, clear, and, 
in general, candid. It is, by far, the ablest book we have ever read 
on the subject. Of course, it does not convince us that the ortho- 
dox view is erroneous, but we cannot believe that truth will suffer 
by fair and candid discussion. This theory has the immense advan- 
tage of maintaining the divinity of the Saviour, the depravity of 
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man, and the atonement. It differs from the received one only on 
the material point of the continued existence of the wicked. The 
book is worthy of a careful study and of a candid answer. The 
fact that, with all the natural feelings and sympathies of men in its 
favor, Universalism, in any form, makes so slow progress, is a very 
powerful argument against it. And we are compelled to say, 
though with deep sadness, that the plain sense of Scripture seems 
to leave no hope that a finally impenitent man can escape eternal 
conscious suffering. We cannot at all explain how this terrible 
truth consists with God’s infinite benevolence; we can only say, 
that it appears to be taught, and that, if true, the All-Wise and 
All-Good has reasons of infinite validity for what He does. We 
bow in humble submission to a truth which passes understanding, 
and to the Will of a Being who cannot err and who is infinitely 
more kind and good than we are. 


XV.—PALISSY THE POTTER; or, The Huguenot, Artist and Martyr. A 
true Narrative. By C. L. Bricutweitt. New York: Carlton & Porter. pp. 
235. 


Palissy is almost too well known now for eulogy. We will only 
advise every human being, old and young, who has not read his 
life, to do so. It is a romance, but a true one. 


XVI.—ROBERT AND HAROLD; or, The Young Marooners on the Florida 
Coast. By F. R. Govtpine, of Georgia. With a Map and Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Philadelphia: W. S. & Alfred Martien. 1859. pp. 442. 


This is the well known Robinson Crusoe story that has excited 
so much interest. The reader sees that it has reached the seventh 


edition. To those looking round for an interesting book for their 
children, we recommend it very cordially. 


WE REGRET to be obliged to say that thirty Notices are omitted 
for want of room. 
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